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Ze (ood Things of Life 


—planned to give you 3000 Miles of 
Enjoyment as well as outstanding VALUE 


— Acres of decks—4,000 square feet on this sports 
deck alone for seagoing games and sun-fanning. 


eisurely hours in the warm sun of the sports 
deck...menus you remember with a glint 
in your eye . . . after-dinner coffee in front of a 
fireplace. . evenings, if you choose, in a setting 
as gay and smart as New York’s most popular 
nightclubs . .. a service staff whose constant by- 
wordis understanding, friendly hospitality. These 
are but a few of the “good things” which year 
after year bring the veteran travelers back to the 
Manhattan or Washington .. . these and the 
VALUE, of course, now famous all over the world. 


COMING IN 1940—another 
great “American Flagship”, 
the new AMERICA, de- 
signed to offer all the features 
which have made the Manhat- 
tan and Washington so very 


well-liked. 


Ask your Travel Agent for complete details 


US. Lines 


ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


e All-American or- 
chestras play night- 
ly for dancing in - 
the colorful Club 
Manhattan and 
Club Washington. 


216 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago * 665 Market St., San Francisco 
19 King St. Fast, Toronto - Offices in other principal cities 


ENJOY Avec Ketan Kewe 


America’s favorite—for cocktail, high- 
ball, collins. Try it in a demi-tasse of 
Café Rico—another boon from this 
$90,000,000 customer of the mainland 
U. S. A. Say “Puerto Rican Rum”! 


See them dance the plena, just once...and 
you will know why this should be your tropic 
holiday. It is the happy dance, of a happy peo- 
ple... ardent, gallant as the Spain of old. And 
that is Puerto Rico... the happy isle . . . mod- 
ern in its luxury, yet mellowed by old-world 
glamour . . . ardently tropical, yet cooled by the 


constant trade winds. Here your beach-life is 


_ smart, and serene . . . even the deep-sea fishing 


has the extra thrill of untamed waters. Here is 


contrast... golf and tennis within the very 
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bastions of historic El Morro! Modern automo- 
biles, on superb roads, will take you to cities 
full of customs as picturesque as the plena. And 
around you always are the mountains . . . their 
towering sides a bright crazy-quilt of lush plan- 
tations. Let your travel agent tell you more 
about Puerto Rico . . . convenient sailings from 
New York, Baltimore and Gulf Ports, direct 
air service. Or, for complete information, write 
to the Government of Puerto Rico, Institute of 
Tourism, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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ANCIENT NORWEGIAN STAVE CHURCH .............. Cover Design 
From a painting by Ivar Gull 
Never before have conditions been so favorable for Courtesy Norwegian Travel Information Office 
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OMEWHERE IN THE WORLD an 

Italian ship is steaming into a far-off harbor 
. . . her passengers preparing to disembark— 
charmed by the memory of an effortless voyage. 
Somewhere in the world, this happens virtually 
every day—for the trim, modern ships of Italy 
unceasingly serve some 300 ports. 


To whatever continent business or pleasure may 
lead you, you may be sure of enjoyment travel- 
ing with the Italian Marine. The fleets of Italia, 
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--- OUR POC RTS OF CALL 


Tirrenia, Adriatica and Lloyd Triestino are 
recognized as among the world’s finest .. . 
manned by seamen of skill, experience and re- 


SOUIrCE. 


To you as a passenger they offer the delights 
of “Lido” life at sea . . . of healthy outdoor 
relaxation and indoor luxury . delectable 
food . . . and hospitality as cordial as it is gen- 
uine. Each smooth-running ship is an invitation 
to travel. When will you accept? 


Consult your TRAVEL AGENT or Italian Line, 624 Fifth Ave., New York. Offices in Phila 
delphia, Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, New Orleans, Montreal, Toronto. 
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NO matter what else may happen in 1939, 
the year wili go down in American history 
as the date of two world’s fairs. San Fran- 
cisco’s Golden Gate Exposition opened late 
in February after an all-night carnival 
when everybody in town romped in Forty- 
Niner masquerade. On April thirtieth, the 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Wash- 

_ ington’s inaugural in New York, that city 
will make its bow to history and then 
plunge into the real work of its fair, “build- 
ing the world of tomorrow.” 

Since Prince Albert created the first 
world’s fair in the astonishingly successful 
Crystal Palace Exhibition of 1851, there 
have been more than a hundred expositions 


States has had an advertising bill of $30,- 
000,000 keeping up national prestige. From 
Antwerp to Sydney to San Diego, cities 
have confirmed the dictum of P. T. Barnum 
that expositions, even when they fail as in- 


JOPENING NEW YORK’S CRYSTAL 
PALACE 


jn 1853 twenty-three foreign nations sent 
)xhibitions to New York’s Crystal Palace. 
\ccording to the rhetoric of its pro- 
aoters: “In the poetry of notable events 
}ae Crystal Palace may be termed the 
Tliad of the nineteenth century.” 
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FROM THE CRYSTAL PALACE 


TO THE 


WORLD OF TOMORROW 


claiming world attention, and the United : 
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By HELEN AUGUR 


Old prints from Thomas F. Healy 


ternational circuses, do build up the cities 
that hold them; and so the cities have 
tripped over each other, often in no courtly 
fashion, in their eagerness to emulate Prince 
Albert’s triumph. 

In the life of a city the moment arrives 
when it must give a world’s fair. A fair, 
according to the economists, results from 
an accumulation of goods. A world’s fair 
might be said to result from an accumula- 
tion of pride—not the competitive feeling 
whipped up by chambers of commerce, but 
the pride of cities, a splendid emotion. San 
Francisco has just added to her beauty the 
two greatest bridges ever spun over water, 
and the sight of bridges creates the sort 
of emotion that results in fairs. New York 
City has simply been accumulating pride 
since the days of her forlorn Crystal Pal- 
ace of 1853; she had given America its 
first exposition, a feeble thing; now she 
could and would give it the mightiest fair 
ever held. 

Except for the Crystal Palace, American 
fairs have grown out of our own soil. The 
first colonists left England when the market 
fair of Stourbridge and the carnival fair of 
Bartholomew in London were in their glory. 
And while the market fairs of colonial 
America did reflect Stourbridge and Bar- 
tholomew, they survived until the Revolu- 


A case of anatomical and surgical inventions was 
one of the exhibits at the New York Crystal Palace. 
“It is a cheering circumstance in connection with 
the history of American inventions,” wrote a con- 
temporary journalist, “that utility has been the aim 
of their originators, rather than mere show; while 
substantial success, rather than idle fame, has 
been their reward.” 


tion as convenient meetings of frontier 
people, rather than as nostalgic revivals of 
English fairs. There was a lively exchange 
not only of goods and livestock, but of tracts 
of land; the colonists paid their debts and 
made new ones at the fairs; young bache- 
lors found wives to take home to the back- 
woods. As for the Bartholomew traditions 
of fiddlers, jugglers, exhibitors of human 
freaks and animal prodigies, tightrope walk- 
ers and hippodrome artists, these survive 
still in the midways of our county fairs; 
but even in colonial times the frontier spe- 
cialties of whistling and grinning contests, 
cudgeling bouts, and catching the greased 
pig, had created a native tradition. 

The story of our farmers’ fairs is not 
only charming but instructive. Beginning 
with the abortive attempts by Washington, 
Jefferson, Franklin and John Adams to 
create agricultural fairs after the English 
pattern of sheepshearing seminars and 
learned societies which tried by exhibition 
fairs to improve agriculture, and ending 
with the natural growth of genuinely Amer- 
ican fairs—this whole story simply proves 
that fairs cannot be transplanted. The pat- 
tern of our state and county fairs was laid 
down once for all in 1810, when Elkanah 
Watson, a gentleman farmer of Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, opened the Berkshire Cattle 
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PRESIDENT GRANT INAUGURATES THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION IN 1876 
President Grant, with Dom Pedro Alcantara, Emperor of Brazil, as guest of honor, presided at the opening of the Philadelphia Centennial commemorat- 


ing a hundred years of American independence. 


Show. Not only did this fair crystallize 
the new interest in pure bred stock that 
was seizing the farmer, but by offering 
prizes for the best quilts and jellies it 
brought women into fairs for the first time 
as participants rather than stall keepers or 
onlookers. This fair, and the rest that fol- 
lowed, absorbed the truly American tra- 


estimated at a hundred thousand. 


ditions that went along with corn huskings, 
barn raising, and quilting bees. When the 
“Practical Societies’ generated by Mr. 
Watson’s example gave way to county and 
state sponsorship of rural fairs, the simple 
friendliness of frontier days was carried 
over, and is still one of the forces in our 
system of agricultural fairs. 

Meanwhile, the machine age had created 
indirect trade in whtch goods were no longer 
brought to a central international market, 
sold and lugged away again on the backs 
of horses and mules. Selling became a mat- 
ter of display and temptation. Then the 
exposition was born in Sir Joseph Paxton’s 
Crystal Palace of London in 1851. It was 
this event which inspired America’s first 
world’s fair in New York in 1853. 

New York City in the eighteen-fifties 


‘was, in the words of its own Harper's 


In the exhibition of Colt’s fire arms at 
the Crystal Palace, the repeating pistol 
was prominently displayed. This revo- 
lutionary invention was at this time be- 
ing introduced all over Europe. 


The ceremonies were held before Memorial Hall, now Philadelphia’s art museum, and the crowd was 


Weekly, “a huge, semi-barbarous metropo- 
lis, simply not governed at all.” But this 


broadside only proved that New York was | 


getting the pride that belongs to a great 


city. It was suddenly conscious that its 
police and politicians were scandalous, and 
its manners less refined than those of 
Boston or Philadelphia or, of course, Lon- 
don, which was still America’s spiritual cap- 
ital. But New York was a metropolis, 
more than doubling its population in twenty 
years, spreading up from the Battery to 
Twenty-third Street. The hoop skirt was 
winning its place in candle-lighted drawing 
rooms, and at Harvard the young gentlemen 
were playing football in top hats. In the 
better streets one no longer saw pigs, or 
children smoking “segars.” A certain de- 
corum was settling over the city, which laid 
out Central Park as a suburban pleasure 
ground, and accepted the new elevators, 
postal service and telegraph as indications 
of an expanding age. 

It was in fact a great era of expansion 
and prosperity. New York was becoming a 
world port, trading with the Orient, export- 
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AMERICA’S FIRST WORLD’S FAIR 


DEAD BE UAT AR. VA AK, 


The Crystal Palace built in London for the Exhibition of 1851 was the model for the building erected in New York at the spot where the Public Library 


now stands. It housed America’s first world’s fair, but the venture was not a successful one. 
.year, and an attempt to continue the Exhibition under the presidency of the great P. T. Barnum was a failure. 


| ing great quantities of cotton and wheat to 


mance of the Nantucket whalers now gave 
way to the poetry of the clipper ships, the 
loveliest apparitions ever to come over the 
horizon. The Witchcraft, Gazelle, Sovreign 
of the Seas and Flying Cloud sped around 


England—and all in her own fleet. The ro- 


Ten million people from all parts of the 
world came to visit the Centennial Exposition 


at Philadelphia. 


| 
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Cape Horn to drop supplies for the gold 
miners at their raw little settlement in San 
Francisco, then flew on to Japan and China 
for tea and silk. 

These ships were making America rich, 
and putting even England to shame. By 
1860 America had nearly a third of the 


Amusements were not needed at the Philadelphia Centennial. 


The Exhibition of the Industry of All Nations died within a 


entire tonnage of the world. We forget the 
solid facts about how much wealth the 
clippers created in the excitement of their 
races, mutinies, battles with pirates and 
other adventures. These ships made real 
speed. Commander Low of the N. B. 
Palmer could make San Francisco from 


Mechanical wonders of all kinds 


held the visitors spellbound. One of the most spectacular sights was the cataract in the 
Agricultural Hall. 
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THE WOMAN’S PAVILION AT THE CENTENNIAL 


A special building devoted to the activities of women was 

symbolic of the new role they were beginning to play in 

American life by 1876. In all, 180 buildings were erected 
for the Centennial. 


THE PHOTOGHAPHIC HALL 


The Photographic Hall drew many visitors at the Centennial, 
but in 1876 the camera was no longer a great novelty. The 
real wonders of the Exhibition included such revolutionary 
inventions as the telephone, the mammoth Corliss engine, 
Edison’s duplex telegraph and the self-binding reaper. 


New York in a hundred-odd days, in 
spite of doldrums, and the passage from 
San Francisco to Shanghai in six weeks, 
and rescue a dismasted comrade in the 
midst of a typhoon on the way. Com+ 
mander Low once beat the Flying Cloud 
herself by ten days, and then forgot 
his triumph while he put down a 
mutiny. 

It was on triumphs of speed like this 
that the merchants of New York City 
grew rich; they loved to beat Mother 
England at her own game. But the 
New Yorkers still acknowledged Vic- 
toria’s England as the last word in so- 
cial matters. The first American world’s 
fair grew out of New York’s fresh- 
won civic pride, and at the same time 
it was a slavish imitation of the Royal 
Family’s triumph. 

So, two years after the Crystal Pal- 
ace of London, there was a Crystal 
Palace in New York. Imitations sel- 
dom work, and America’s first exposi- 
tion was not a success. It was started, 
while the London Exhibition was still 
drawing its crowds, by a group of 
prominent citizens including Horace 
Greeley. A site in Reservoir Square 
(where the Public Library now stands) 
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-was obtained for a rental of a dollar a year; 


Sir Thomas Paxton, who had built Lon- 
don’s Crystal Palace, graciously sent over 
plans for another monster greenhouse, but 
they were too big for the site. Perhaps 
Sir Thomas had been deceived about the 
scale of New York’s plans by the rap- 
turous rhetoric of its promoters, matched 
by a newspaper account of the opening, 
which declared: “In the poetry of notable 
events the Crystal Palace may be termed 
the Iliad of the Nineteenth Century.” 

This poem turned out to be a funeral 
dirge, for the opening scheduled for May 
Day, two years to the minute after the 
London Exhibition, was postponed until 
July 14, and even then most of the ex- 
hibits were not ready. Local architects 
had designed the Crystal Palace, and the 
roof leaked, deluging visitors and exhibits. 
Though there were displays from twenty- 
three foreign nations, and as much of the 
United States as could be made exposition- 
conscious in haste, New York was not im- 
pressed, and went to Mr. Barnum’s Mu- 
seum to see the trained fleas.» The Exhibi- 
tion of the Industry of All Nations died 
with the year. 

The next year the promoters tried to 
get their money back by reopening the Ex- 
hibition under the presidency of Mr. Bar- 
num himself. But even the Great Barnum 
could not animate the crystal corpse, so 


he comforted the promoters by reminding 
them that after all the Exhibition had 
helped the general prosperity of the city. 

The New York Exhibition was the 
only world’s fair in America to celebrate 
something that had happened across the 
ocean. From then on, the fairs followed 
America’s own: history and celebrated 
her own anniversaries. Meanwhile, there 
was the Civil War, and New York threw 
herself into the work of holding “San- 
itary Fairs,” so called because they were 
benefits for the government’s Sanitary 
Commission which cared for wounded 
soldiers. Little children gave one such 
fair; New York turned its Knickerbocker 
Hall into a festooned palace in which the 
chief attractions were the new sewing 
machines and a soda fountain. These 
small fairs were a great success, and 
helped to soothe the city’s pride. 

As the first centennial of America’s 
independence neared, there was a gen- 
eral move for a fitting celebration. After 
much bitter wrangling between the east- 
ern cities, Philadelphia, as the place where 
the Declaration of Independence had been 
signed and the Liberty Bell rung, was 
victorious. The Centennial Exposition 
of 1876 was huge, astonishing and suc- 
cessful. It had a Crystal Palace, because 
for a long time both Europe and Amer- 
ica were convinced that it was impossible 


ial 


ON THE MIDWAY IN 793 


The amusements that delighted the visitors 
to Chicago’s World Fair would perhaps 
seem a trifle tame to this generation, but 
such audacious entertainments as_ Little 
Egypt, the Moorish Palace and the Persian 
dancing girls created a sensation in the nine- 
ties. Typical of the gay entertainers of the 
period were the befrilled can-can dancers. 
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BY "BUS AND TROLLEY CARS 


ON THE WAY TO CHICAGO’S FAIR 


It was a glorious spectacle, the World’s Columbian Exposition commemorating the four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of America. Primarily, 
of course, it was an expression of the spirit of Chicae, the “stormy, husky, brawling city of the big shoulders.” Some 21,500,000 people came to see the 


sights by bus an 


to hold a world’s fair without one. But 
this was only one of 180 buildings which 
housed exhibits from many nations. One 
of these buildings was devoted to the ac- 
tivities of women, for by now women had 
more than quilts and jams to display, and 


female diffidence had apparently ended. 

No amusement features were needed at 
the Centennial. The ten million people 
who came were spellbound by machines. 
They would stand entranced by the sight 
of a group of sewing machines standing, 


trolley, by elevated train and boat, by horse car and tallyho. 


prim and domestic, in a roped-off space. 
And there were wonders of the first or- 


der, for in this year Alexander Graham 
Bell sent his first message over the tele-/ 


phone, and this curious instrument was’ 
demonstrated by working models, as were 


other inventions which had been perfect- 
ed in the short space of ten years—the 
continuous web-printing press, the self- _ 
binding reaper, the Westinghouse air 
brake, the refrigerater car, the typewriter, 
and Edison’s duplex telegraph which 
made it possible to send two messages 
over a wire at the same time. Edison’s 
phonograph did not play “Mary Had 
a Little Lamb” until a year after the 


THE AGRICULTURAL BUILDING 
AND THE LAGOONS 


The grounds of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago were bordered by 
Lake Michigan and intersected by beauti- 
ful lagoons. Many of the ablest Amer- 
ican architects cooperated in designing 
the various exhibition buildings; the 
landscaping was the work of the great 
pioneer creator of American parks, 


F. L. Olmstead. 
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Centennial, and so was demonstrated in the 


Paris Exposition of 1878. 

America was in a ferment of inventions 
that were transforming the familiar world. 
The Atlantic and Pacific were already 
tied together by rail and telegraph, which 
meant that the whole continent was being 
filled with cities built almost as rapidly as 
the Centennial city in Fairmount Park. 
Now America could carry on her heavy 
trade with India and China in a very rapid 
rhythm, for goods no longer had to round 
the dangerous Cape Horn, but came to San 
Francisco for rail shipment east. Thirty 
days from China to New York, when the 
Flying Cloud had taken five or six months 
—that was the accomplishment of the steam- 
ship and the transcontinental railroad. 

It happened that the Centennial was held 
at the very peak of this inventive ferment, 
with the automobile and airplane already on 
the horizon. The country came to Phila- 
delphia with its mind full of the old Liberty 
Bell and Thomas Jefferson, and found it- 
self almost without warning in the midst 
of the machine age. The impact was ter- 
rific; nobody had been prepared for such 


-a vast exhibition with its foreign pavilions 


ST. LOUIS—1904 


The hundredth anniversary of the pur- 
chase of Louisiana from France was cele- 
brated by the exposition in St. Louis in 
1904. Nearly twenty million visitors came 
to see the mammoth fair which boasted 
that it occupied an area twice the size 
of the World’s Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago. 


and its palaces full of wonderful Amer- 
ican machines. Nor had the foreign con- 
tributors been prepared for such a big 
exhibition, and the German commission- 
ers came home declaring that their display 
had been both cheap and bad, and that 
they must never again underestimate 
America. 

But America had underestimated her- 
self. A hundred years, interrupted by 
two wars, is a short time in the growth 
of a country. The Centennial demon- 
strated, in its spacious grounds and gilt- 
gingerbread buildings, the country’s power 
and inventive genius and busy plans for 
the future. The effect was overwhelming, 
and released an emotion of national pride 
and confidence. The Civil War had deeply 
divided the nation; the Centennial helped 
to unite it again in a great drive for ma- 


ee 


Brown Brothers 


terial advance in the gentle arts of peace. 

The period which followed was one of 

almost incredible verve and speed. America 

had found herself and discovered the ma- 

chine at the same moment. More flexible 

than the old countries of Europe, and by 
(Continued on page 44) 


“MEET ME AT ST. LOUIS, LOUIS. MEET ME AT THE FAIR.” 


Each American world’s fair has tried to outdo its predecessor in grandiose architecture and super-colossal sculpture. The Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
was a Roman holiday of bad taste which reached its climax at the Central Cascades with its heroic statues and its cacophony of architectural styles. 
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The art of make-up is as old as Eve, and no women 
practice it with more skill and subtlety than the 
daughters of Islam. The various stages by which a 
Moslem woman prepares herself for the delectation 
of her lord and master are shown here in photo- 
graphs which one of the less jealous and less ortho- 
dox Moslem husbands permitted Pierre Boucher 
to take. Above, the lady is seen after her toilet 
has been completed. The different ingredients 
used in her make-up are seen at the left. The bowl 
contains henna for staining the hands; the roll 
of walnut-tree bark is used for whitening the 
teeth; the small box contains the kohl powder 
for darkening the eyelids. 


In the picture above the lady holds in 
her hand her small make-up box. Oddly 
enough the box contains a tiny mirror. 
A highly orthodox woman would hesi- 
tate to use this because the Moslem re- 
ligion forbids the reproduction of the 
human face even in a mirror. How the 
kohl is applied to the eyelids with a 
small wooden stick is seen in the picture 
directly below. At the right is shown the 
way jewelry is arranged on the head 


IN HONOR OF HER 


LORD AND MASTER 


Photographs by Pierre Boucher from Anders 
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The sleek black hair is parted down the 
center and then braided into two tresses 
which are gathered up at the back of the 
head and covered with a silken foulard. 
The staining of the hands with henna is 
an important part of the make-up. Dip- 
ping her thumb and index into the henna, 
the woman places five marks on the back 
of each hand and one at the end of each 
finger. A final mark is placed in the 
hollow of the hand. This is called the 
duro, the name of the five franc coin used 
in North Africa. 


AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE CANAL 


Be 
Globe Photos 


Before the water from the Colorado River enters the canal it must pass through the desilting basins. In these basins the heavy deposits of mud— 
from fifty to seventy tons of silt daily—are drawn off by the Dorr clarifiers, the tops of which may be seen above the water in the background. The clear 
water is seen skimming over the weir in the foreground into the channel that will lead it to the canal and thence to the thirsty sands of Imperial Valley. 


CALIFORNIA’S BIG DITCH 


IT was in 1937 that I first saw California’s 
big ditch, stretching from Yuma to the 
Imperial Valley parallel to U. S. 80. We 
were on a three-day air tour of the South- 
west, and in a region of the country noted 
for its absence of distinguishable landmarks 
this slash across the desert made one of 
note. When filled with water it will be 
unmistakable, for it is big—make no error 
about its size. An excavation of sixty- 
five million cubic yards is hardly insig- 
nificant. 3 

Twice during the last year I have flown 
over it again. And I still consider it an 
awesome sight, looming in size and im- 
portance the closer one gets to it, one of 
the greatest irrigation canals in the world. 

Flying eastward from Southern Cali- 
fornia, one hurdles the coastal range at an 


By HORACE S. MAZET 


altitude of seven thousand feet to clear the 
peaks, drops down over the vast, green 
Imperial Valley of rich farmlands, and en- 
ters the heat belt of the desert. The air 
above the agricultural area lying between 
the Salton Sea and the Mexican border is 
temperate, but suddenly the airman finds 
himself over a Sahara of sand. Hardly a 
stunted bush or tuft of dune grass disturbs 
the unbroken expanse of hot sand which 
stretches northward for miles, a wilderness 
of brown and desolate sand hills at the 
mercy of siroccos. It is a dead world, with 
drifting sand the only moving thing from 
one day to another. 

Heat rises from the torrid expanse like 
hot air out of an open oven. It blasts 
against the airman’s face in the slipstream. 
The wing thermometer registers high, equiv- 
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The All-American Canal will carry water for 

eighty miles across the desert to the natural 

hothouse of Imperial Valley. Eventually, 

additional thousands of acres of land will 

be watered by the 130-mile Coachella 
Branch Canal. 


Courtesy New York 
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Bureau of Reclamation 


WATERWAY THROUGH THE SOUTHWESTERN SAHARA 


A channel 220 feet wide, the canal cuts its way through great dunes of white sand three hundred feet high that form a range ten miles wide. Beyond these 
sand hills lies a region of cactus and sage brush. Beyond that is the amazingly fertile Imperial Valley with a growing season of 365 days a year, capable 
of producing with adequate water ten tons of alfalfa or ninety-six crates of cantaloupes to the acre—to say nothing of numerous other crops in fabulous 


alent to 120° F. Even at five thousand 
feet it is almost unbearable. But down 
there in that baked atmosphere men have 
worked and dug to bring fertility to thou- 
sands of distant acres. If we drop lower 
until the plane just skims the flanking walls 
of the big canal, we begin to grasp the im- 
mensity of the job completed, and we try 
to appreciate the size of the 650-ton drag- 
lines which dug the ditch. They, and all 
other equipment on the scene, are dwarfed 
by the size of the canal, while a human be- 
ing appears like an ant. It is a strain on 
the comprehension, and we lift our eyes and 
the plane toward the broken hills ahead. 
Yuma, Arizona, flashes by under the 
right wing tip. Up river, there is visible 
a vast construction project in the hills 
through which the mighty Colorado has 
chiseled its way. It is the diversion dam, 
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abundance. 


fifteen miles northeast of Yuma and five 
miles north of Laguna Dam, the main di- 
version point for the canal of the Yuma 
(Federal) irrigation project. From this 
new dam water will traverse desert and 
plain until it reaches Imperial Valley, 
eighty miles distant, and the Coachella Val- 
ley, one hundred and thirty miles away. 
The All-American Canal is so called be- 
cause it is entirely within the United States, 
in contrast to the present Imperial Canal 
which wanders for fifty miles through old 
Mexico. Foreign water control and a frac- 


‘tious river presented two formidable prob- 


lems to those dependent on it for their water 
supply; by controlling both supply and dis- 
tribution the new canal, with an initial ca- 
pacity of 15,000 cubic feet per second, will 
bring unprecedented prosperity to the 
ranchers of the valleys. 


When the Swing-Johnson Boulder Can- 
yon dam bill went through Congress during 
the Hoover administration there was an in- 
cidental provision tacked on providing for a 
one hundred mile All-American Canal. This 
rider was of interest almost exclusively to 
ranchers of the Imperial and Coachella 
Valleys. 

For twelve years they had campaigned 
for an All-American irrigation canal, a 
canal that would use the waters of the Col- 
orado River to reclaim nearly a million 
acres of desert land. Until it was built they 
could depend only upon the American-Mex- 
ican ditch, creating frequent water disputes 
between growers of the two counties. Fur- 
thermore, the original capacity of the old 
canal had dried up with siltage deposits 
until it was but one-eighth of its original 
flow volume. 


Bureau of Reclamation 


The canal is not concreted through the sand hills; instead, the section is designed to be nonscouring. A berm, or ledge, along each side of the canal at 
the mesa floor level, oiling, vegetation and the use of heavy soil along the banks will prevent filling with windblown sand. 


Now the twenty-year-old dream of the 


Imperial Valley ranchers is coming par- 


tially true. Recently at El Centro, Secre- 
tary of Interior Harold L. Ickes dedicated 
the American canal by starting the waters 
of the muddy Colorado into the 250-foot 
irrigation ditch. Only the first twenty-one 
miles are now actually in operation, the 
water gradually filling numerous silt 


basins alongside the big ditch. Two days 


earlier Secretary’ Ickes had thrown the 
switch at Brawley, California, which dedi- 
cated a six hundred mile rural electrification 
network, for the first time bringing light 
and power into kerosene-lit, windmill- 
equipped homes throughout the Imperial 
Valley. 

This green garden spot, where now a half 
million acres are under irrigation, is a gi- 
gantic depression sloping away from the 
mighty Colorado to the Salton Sea, more 
than 250 feet below sea level. At one time 
in the dim past ocean’ waters lapped the 
present Coachella Valley, covering all of 
Imperial Valley, and the old sea line can be 
easily discerned today on the rocky Super- 
stition Mountains to the westward. 

But the muddy Colorado River threw 
its delta across the Gulf of California, iso- 
lating the upper portion which, when the 
huge new lake had evaporated, became the 
Imperial Valley. In 1905, floods raised 
the water level in this depression seventy- 
three feet and increased the water area of 


the Valley by 278,000 acres. The antithesis 


of this catastrophe occurred in the summer 


- of 1934 when the Colorado dropped lower 


and lower, and Imperial crops perished as 
a result. This drought, it is estimated, 
brought a loss to the Valley of more than 
$9,000,000 in one season. Boulder Dam 
and the All-American Canal will prevent 
any repetition of either debacle. 

It is confidently expected that sometime 
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in 1939 the new canal will be in operation. 
One of the world’s largest irrigation ditches, 
it has a bottom width in its upper reaches 
of 160 feet. The top water surface width 
at this point is 232 feet and the water depth 
will be 21 feet. For eighty miles the water 
flows between parallel walls through rock, 
desert and plain, traversing in some places 
cuts of approximately one hundred feet 
across the windblown sands. 

The Colorado River at the site of the di- 
version dam and headworks carries large 
quantities of suspended silt. To decrease 
the silt percentage, desilting works consist- 
ing of three basins, each of which is ap- 
proximately 500 by 800 feet in plan and 
12.5 feet deep with an influent channel 
through the center, flank the canal. Silt de- 
posited in the basins will be removed by 
seventy-two motor-driven, rotating scrapers, 


each 125 feet in diameter, and sluiced into 
the river below the dam. These agitators 
may be controlled individually from three. 
control houses, one at each basin, or operat- 
ed in groups of twenty-four from a main 
control house at the west end of the dam. 

Five drops in the main canal will provide 
for power development. Two thousand 
cubic feet per second is to be delivered at 
the Siphon Drop for the Yuma Project, 
three thousand cubic feet per second at 
Pilot Knob in excess of the irrigation re- 
quirements; four other drops in the canal 
may be developed for power later, an es- 
timated sixty thousand kilowatts if neces- 
sary. The Bureau of Reclamation is con- 
structing the powerhouse substructures at 
the canal drops, and the initial development 
is at Drop No. 4, with an installation of 

(Continued on page 55) 


WEST OF YUMA 


Four bridges cross the canal at Araz Junction, six miles west of Yuma. 


The third bridge from 


the foreground just beyond the curve of the canal is a drainage bridge to protect the canal 
from damage by infrequent but severe storms. 
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THE DOME OF SAINT PAUL’S FROM THE THAMES 


In the ordinary view of the Thames, especially above London Bridge, there is little to indicate 
that London is one of the world’s largest ports. 


THIS time I had come to London for a 
few days only. The paper which sent me 
had given me three assignments: to inter- 
view Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells, and 
to visit the London docks. I knew Wells 
slightly but had as little acquaintance with 
the docks as I had with Bernard Shaw. 
Friends to whom I talked had assured me 
that with a little persistence I would succeed 
in getting an appointment with the two 
authors (which indeed I did succeed in do- 
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ing with very surprisingly little difficulty). 

“But,” they added, “we doubt very much 
whether you can get to the docks. The docks 
and the warehouses along them are accessi- 
ble only to those who have some business 
there. As for the rest of the world—tour- 
ists, curious people, journalists, etc—they 
must send a written request to the Director 
General of the Port of London Authority, 
who grants or refuses these requests as he 
sees fit. But go ahead and try...” 


Dorien Leigh from Black Star 


THRI 


By VLADIMIR POZNER 


Translated from the French by Mary Parker 


I didn’t have time to send a written re- 
quest and then wait for an answer. I pre- 
ferred to trust to luck. The story of my 
adventures in the pubs of Stepney, that 
“nursery of the English seaman” is of 
little interest. It is enough to say in pass- 
ing that I am convinced of the falsity of 
the legend that every British subject born 
at sea belongs by right to the parish of 
Stepney, although it is true that baptisms 
performed on board British ships are 
often registered in this district of London. 
Passing from street to street and from 
tavern to tavern, asking questions right 
and left, taking advantage of the chance 
to drink a glass of gin or beer with the Irish, 
Malays and Negroes whom I would never 
see again, I passed imperceptibly from Sept- 
ney to Limehouse and, after having made a 
brief excursion into the Chinese quarter of 
Pennyfields, I emerged at the boundary of 
Poplar, not far from the entry to the West 
India Docks. In my pocket, I had a name 
and an address. _ 

The address was that of a tiny bookshop 
situated in a sordid and badly lighted street, 
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THE WEST INDIA DOCKS 


Globe Photos 


The oldest enclosed docks in London, the West India Docks, were constructed in 1800. Here, in an area of nearly a hundred square miles of water, 
steamers unload cargoes from every part of the world. 


filled with chattering and miserable human- 
ity. I went immediately to the little shop in 
the rear and asked to see Pat O’Rourke. 

The shopkeeper examined me closely be- 
fore replying that Pat would be there in 
twenty minutes. 

Actually it was a half hour before the 
door opened and a man entered the room. 
He was tall, slim, solidly built. Despite his 
civilian clothes, there was something about 
his walk, his fresh color and his look, 
focused on an imaginary horizon, that 
stamped him as a sailor. 

“They told me that you would be here,” 
said Pat, examining me in his turn. “So you 
are going to visit the docks?” 

Pat’s ship was in drydock and the crew 
were supposed to put up on shore. Thanks 
to some damage on board a ship which I 

was never to see, I was able to inspect the 
docks of London. 

The policeman at one of the-entrances to 
the West India Docks stepped back to let 

us pass. Pat’s appearance left no doubt as 
to his calling as a sailor, and the policeman 
didn’t even stop to look at me. 

So that day and the following days we 


walked up and down the length of the basins 


and quays of the Thames, from the West 


RATEGIC PORTS OF EUROPE 


India Docks to the East India Docks, re- 
tracing our steps and crossing the river to 
traverse the immense length of the Surrey 
Commercial Docks, returning to the north 
bank to visit the London Docks and the St. 
Katharine Docks, going on board the ships, 
questioning the sailors, observing the work 
of the electric cranes and walking in the 
shadow of enormous warehouses. 

The Port of London is one of the largest 
in the world, if not the largest. It extends 
for sixty-seven miles from the mouth of the 
Thames and occupies an area of 3668 
acres, of which 723 acres is water. Its 
docks have a total length of forty-five 
miles, with eighteen drydocks, and its 
warehouses can store almost a million tons 
of merchandise. In spite of all that, there 
is no one spot from which you can see all 
the docks at a glance. They are scattered 
the length of the river, hidden on the north 
bank (except the Surrey Commercial 
Docks which are on the south bank), con- 
cealed, you might say, from indiscreet 
eyes, and there are many Englishmen who 
have been born in London and have passed 
their entire life there without ever having 
seen a ship unload nor the docks, even 
though they begin in the very heart of the 
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city scarcely two steps from Tower Bridge. 

Of course everyone knows, from having 
read it or learned it at school, that near Tun- 
nel Pier is Execution Dock where, in 1701, 
the famous Captain Kidd and his com- 
panions were hung by chains at low tide and 
left hanging there for three consecutive high 
tides. We know that at Poplar is the an- 
cient chapel of the East India Company 
whose oak beams were made, so they say, 
from the masts of the Armada. But aside 
from these picturesque details, the Port of 


Southampton is the port of call for most of 

the great ocean liners. Here the fourteen- 

ton anchor of the Berengaria is being lifted 

into position; in the background is the 
Queen Mary. 
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Lionel Green 


IN THE SHADOW OF TOWER BRIDGE 


Not far from London’s famous Tower Bridge lie St. Katharine’s Docks, in what is ordinarily 
known as “The Pool.” Save for the Tilbury Docks twenty-six miles down the Thames, all of 
London’s docks are within ten miles of the Tower Bridge. 


London is as a rule unknown to Londoners. 

The docks of the English capital resemble 
the politics of Great Britain—invisible but 
always present, unpredictable but imposing 
a decisive weight on the destinies of the 
world. And just as it is necessary to have 
seen a Colonel Lawrence at work or to go 
back. to the origin of such and such an 
Oriental or South American conflict to dis- 
cover the omnipotent England, so it is neces- 
sary to traverse not only the London docks 
themselves, but also the innumerable ware- 
houses which crowd them, in order to form 
a just estimate of the mercantile and mari- 
time power of the country, and its influence 
in general. 

You should begin by visiting the Royal 
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Victoria and Albert Docks, with their im- 
mense granaries, their two mills, their re- 
frigerating plants which can hold more than 
a million beasts and all the tobacco which 
London receives. Then return to the center 
of the town, glance at the Millwall Dock 
where there are other granaries, silos and 
grain elevators, stop at the West India 
Docks with their three basins, each one a 
half a mile long, and their quadruple row 
of warehouses which hold sugar, frozen 
mutton, rum, fruit, wheat and wood. 

At the Surrey Commercial Docks, quays 
eight miles long can receive up to 400,000 
tons of wood; there are seventy acres of 
timber ponds, sixty-four acres for piling 
timber and fifty-eight acres of timber sheds. 


Finally, you reach St. Katharine and 
London Docks, to find there, in quantities 
which are beyond imagining, tea and in- 
digo, extracts and spices, tortoise shell 
and mother-of-pearl, ivory and rubber, 
coffee and cocoa, mercury and iodine, 
wines and alcohol, all the products of five 
continents from iron to ostrich feathers. 
Dozens and thousands of bales, of cases, 
of hogsheads, of casks—it is the British 
Empire itself which meets on the banks 
of the Thames. 
In the wine cellars of the London 
Docks which, with their twenty-eight 
miles of corridors, can store 27,000 casks 
of wine, you discover that the English, 
after all, are not the most temperate peo- 
ple in the world. I thought of the recom- 
mendation from Marsh’s “American 
Guide to London,” a book published in 
1874 which I had brought with me: “A 
tasting order should be procured from 
some wine merchant in the City. The 
American traveler will do well to avail 
himself of the latter privilege, but m 
moderation (the italics are in the origi- 
nal). The mere atmosphere of thousands 
of pipes of fruity port and old rum is 
often sufficient to intoxicate the visitor, 
however sparing he may be in tasting.” 

It is not only the wine cellars but the 
docks themselves, scattered across London 
like pieces of an enormous puzzle tv make 
up surreptitiously the greatest port in the 
world—and the only one which is not beau- 
tiful—which ‘intoxicate the visitor” and 
overwhelm him with all the weight of their 
millions of tons of merchandise, with all the 
weight of the Empire. 

And the Londoners who have never seen 
a dock or a warehouse feel beside them this 
presence, massive, immovable, immutable, 
and the Thames appears to them just as it 
appeared almost two centuries earlier to 
Sir John Denham who wrote in “Cooper’s 
Fal: 
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Dorien Leigh and Paul Wolff from Black Star 


“Thames, the most lov’d of all the Ocean’s 
sons .. 

When he to boast, or to disperse his stores, 

Full of the tributes of his grateful shores, 

Visits the world, and in his flying tow’rs 

Bring home to us, and makes both indies ours, 

Finds wealth where ’tis, bestows it where it 
wants, 

Cities. in deserts, woods in cities plants, 

So that to us nothing, no place is strange, 

While his fair bosom is the world’s exchange.” 


I cited these verses to my friend, Pat 
O’Rourke, just as I was saying good-bye 
to him. He had shown me the docks from 
one end to the other, and I had to leave him 
in order to arrive in time for my appoint- 
ment with Bernard Shaw. But for Pat, 
the Thames was only a river which one 
went down to go to Australia or the Cape 
and which one came up to return to Lon- 
don, and the eloquence of Sir Johu scarcely 
touched him. “Fair bosom,” he repeated 


THE OLD .PORT 


The Pont Transbordeur, a huge bridge and 
traveling crane, spans the entrance to the 
Old Harbor at Marseilles. Until the middle 
of the last century the Old Harbor was ade- 
quate for Marseilles’ shipping. Today the 
Old Harbor is used only for small boats, 
while extensive new docks and basins are 
used by the great ocean liners and freighiers. 
At the right is a view from the Pont Trans- 


bordeur. 
Screen Traveler from Gendreau and Triangle 


Few visitors to London 
realize the vast extent of 
the city’s docks. Eng- 
land is dependent on the 
rest of the world for 
much of its food and 
other necessities, and it is 
the giant cranes above 
that unload many of 
these invaluable products. 
At the right is a glimpse 
of Hamburg, Germany. 
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rather pensively, “Whose fair bosom?” 
2k * 2K K 

Hidden in the center of the largest city in 
Europe, the Port of London does not exist 
as such. But the port of Hamburg, an enor- 
mous horseshoe, reveals itself in its entirety 
and at a glance to the traveler who ascends 
the Elbe from the North Sea. 

For hours he has followed the broad gray 
river, bordered with reeds, under a sky full 
of clouds and flocks of wild ducks. Sud- 
denly to the south, on the horizon, are sil- 
houetted the delicate outlines of the steel 
equipment which announces the port. Trans- 
atlantic liners of thousands of pounds ton- 
-nage, fishing boats, tankers, cargo boats and 
cutters pass each other on the water, and 
when the fog falls on the Elbe, a fog which 
is equal to that on the Thames, the space is 
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filled with the moaning of sirens from ships 
slowly groping their way, and with the tink- 
ling of the bells of the small boats lying at 
anchor. 

You continue upstream. The bank is 
armed with electric cranes like a porcupine, 
and the docks jut out at right angles or on 
the bias into the water, ready to receive 
every ship, empty it in a trice of its passen- 
gers or its merchandise and fill it again with 
men and freight to send it back to sea. 

The traveler who comes from the north 
first passes Altona, an ancient suburb of 
Hamburg and today a large city itself which 
merges into the enormous city. Altona is 
the fishermen’s port. The quays permit the 
boats of blond fishermen with shaved heads 
to dock. A crowd of purchasers throngs to 
meet them. The air smells like fresh fish, 
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from Three Lions 


THE LANDMARK AT MARSEILLES 


The Church of Notre Dame-de-la-Garde, with 
its tall belfry surmounted by a huge statue 
of the virgin, is one of the first landmarks 
travelers see as they near the harbor of 
Marseilles. The church is built on the site 
of a medieval sanctuary and is a place of 
pilgrimage for sailors, At the upper right 
is one of the narrow thoroughfares in the 
slum section of the city, the subject of many 
lurid—and often exaggerated—tales of vio- 
lence and crime. 


salt and marine life. The owners of the 
fishing smacks, once on dry land, have a 
drink, then plant themselves in a corner of 
the market of Altona and watch the crowd 
for hours without saying a word, slowly 
chewing their tobacco which unrolls in a 
spiral. 

The ships which bring travelers stop 
further along at the docks of St. Paul. Here 
in St. Paul are the immense cafés, the night 
clubs where guests telephone each other 
from one table to another, the riding schools 
where plump girls trot or gallop in a ring 
on fat and placid horses waiting for a client, 
the little coffee houses where the young 
ladies who play the cornet or the trumpet in 
restaurants come to eat sauerkraut. It is in 
St. Paul, crossed by the Reeperbahn, a 

(Continued on page 48) 
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AMERICA 
BELIEVES 
IN SIGNS 


By GEORGE O. BLOWERS 


EN the history of transportation in 
America there are many curious chap- 
ters. One of them is the story of sign- 
posts. It is a story that tells in a 
leisurely manner about the slow and la- 
borious creation of roadways for horse- 
drawn vehicles—roadways that eventu- 
ally reached from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. And it is a story that suddenly 
shifts to a swift tempo after the inven- 
tion of the automobile. That revolu- 
tionary invention has completely trans- 
formed America. The change from the 
stage coach to the motor car, from Dob- 
bin to the one hundred and seventy-five 
horse power motor car shattered the pat- 
tern of American life. Americans started 
going places and they have been going 
ever since at top speed. But he who 
runs must read. SHARP TURN 
AHEAD, SLOW, NO PASSING ON 


‘THE CURVE—these brief admonitions 


mark our highways and indicate a prob- 
lem that daily becomes more complex. 

But it was different several generations 
ago. In those serene days of horse- 
drawn vehicles few signposts were need- 
ed. If they were, a village artisan did 
the job. The quality of the signs de- 
pended upon local talent. Consequently 
there was no uniformity in their design. 


_At one intersection the guides might con- 


sist of pointed boards nailed to a post. 
At another a wagon wheel fastened at 
the hub with the spokes perpendicular 
to the post was used. Boards extend- 
ing from the axle to the rim pointed 
in the direction of the towns or cities 
named. 

Letters. were sometimes formed by 
driving nails into the boards. If a town 
had a wood carver, letters and signs were 
often carved. Many of these signs were 
artistically beautiful. Their modern 
counterpart may be found today along 
many of the woodland trails and paths of 
our parks where special attention has 


Standard danger and direction signs are used 
on all roads in the U. S. highway system, 
and most states have adopted uniform signs 
with a minimum lettering of four inches to 
designate roads within their boundaries. The 
symbol on all California state roads is a bear. 
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Waterloo Inn was the first stage on the road from Baltimore to Washington. In the old days 

markers were often located near an inn to indicate the distance, crudely measured, to the next 

stopping place. The mission bell below is the unmistakable symbol of El Camino Real, the 
oldest highway in the United States, along which Spanish padres built a chain of missions. 


It would be a brave—or foolhardy—person who 
dared disobey this unequivocal command on 
the road leading to the Golden Gate Bridge. 


been given to designs significant of the 
history or location of the area. 

Since the first roads were trails which 
followed those of the Indian and the buf- 
falo traces, the first highway markings 
may be considered the blazes made on 
trees by the axe of the pioneer along these 
routes. 


So far as is known the first regulation 
for marking of roads in America was 
enacted in Maryland in 1704. 

Along at least one of these ancient roads 
in Southern Maryland, still known as the 
“Three Notch Road,” notches, some of a re- 
mote date, may still be noticed in the bark 
of many of the oldest oaks. 


As the trails were cleared and widened 
to make room for the wagons and car- 
riages of the early settlers, the necessity 
for improvement in road markings caused 
the erection of the first road signs. Often 
the markers were located near an inn and 
told how far it was to the next stopping 
place. Distances were often measured by 
multiplying the circumference of a wagon 
wheel by the number of times it revolved. 
The mileages shown on the signs were there- 
fore not always accurate. 

In Boston distances were measured from 
the “Boston Stone” located near Faneuil 
Hall. 

On the - National Pike, conceived by 
George Washington in 1780, the first con- 
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Many of the early roads were toll roads financed by private capital and were not called “turn- 

pikes” until 1795. One of the most famous of these was the Lancaster Pike which remained 

in use until well after the close of the last century. There was a great to-do at the Eagle Hotel 

on this pike, near Philadelphia, when a six-horse Conestoga wagon_and the stage coach with 
mail compartment arrived simultaneously. 


tract for construction of which was let 
April 11, 1811, mile posts were set up. 
Those on the eastern portion of the road 
were made of iron, while those west of 
the Ohio River were mostly of sandstone. 
This road led originally from Washington, 
D. C., to Santa Fe and was variously known 
as the “Cumberland Road,” the “Santa Fe 
Trail,” the “National Pike’ and now the 
“National Old Trails Road.” 

By 1900 various clubs and associations 
were being formed for promoting the 
welfare of the motorist and by 1904 a 
new type of road had to be developed to 
take care of the increasing motor traffic. 


A pioneer in this movement is the Au- 
tomobile Club of Southern California, 
which was organized December 13, 1900. 
The Club took as one of its objectives the 
erection of highway signs which would be 
adequate in meeting the increasing mo- 
tor traffic. The first sign was erected 
May 20, 1901, between Los Angeles and 
Pomona, 

In 1906 roads from San Diego to Oak- 
land, via Los Angeles, were marked. A 
number of years later the Club mapped 
and signposted the National Old Trails 
Highway (old Santa Fe Trail) from 
Kansas City to Los Angeles, erecting 
four thousand porcelain-enamel signs. 
Two years later it mapped and _ sign- 
posted the Lincoln Highway and the 
Broadway of America Highway from the 
populous centers of the United States to 
Southern California. 

At this date there are in use 215,000 
signs which have been erected by the 
Club. Since its inception more than 


The Ohio state road marker is in the shape 

of a map of Ohio, while distances and direc- 

tions are clearly indicated on individual 

markers above it. The old sign on the tree 

shows how inadequate signboards used to be, 
even in the matter of spelling. 
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$2,500,000 have been spent on road signing. 
Over $2,000,000 have been expended by 
the Club from its own funds for signs and 
signposting. The balance, which covers 
the actual cost of materials only, is paid 
by the cities, counties and states. 


Likewise, the California State Automo- 
bile Association, a year after its organi- 
zation, installed its first sign in 1908 in 
San Francisco at Nineteenth Avenue and 
Parkside Boulevard. The Association now 
has more than 135,000 modern signs, di- 
rectional, parking, detour, warning, state 
and federal route number, and reflectorized | 
night signs, erected at a cost of more than 
$1,250,000. Its road-sign trucks travel 
more than 100,000 miles each year work- 
ing’on the system of signs which for the 
most part cover Northern and Central Cal- 
ifornia. The Road-Sign Department covers’ 
approximately 60,000 miles in survey work. | 
Another club service is the mapping | 
of highways. The guide signs reflect this/ 
work in the mileages shown on them. In 
sharp contrast to the old wagon-wheel 
measurement of roads are the modern ac- 
curate methods of mileage finding. A 
trained staff engineer drives over a road 
in a car with accurately regulated 
speedometers set at zero, together with a 
grademeter and altimeter. A detailed study 
is made of the route according to mile- 
age, grades and elevation. 

The engineer enters upon his records the 
towns, bridges, crossings, turns, railroads 
and other features of this study. These 
records are compared with the Federal 
Government’s and the data in the country 
engineers’ offices and carefully checked. 
The final results are incorporated in the 
master map of the cartographic department. 

Based on such studies, the various types 
of warning, regulatory and guide signs 
which mark the highways have been de- 
signed, built and erected. 


-.for the road signing. 


No longer is the erection of signs an 
occasional undertaking subscribed to by the 
artistic vagaries of local talent. Through- 
out the United States it has developed into 
an exact art requiring corps of workers 
in each state. Every state in the Union 
is giving attention to this phase of high- 
way engineering. It is taking time and 
considerable money to replace the old type 
guides of other days with the modern sci- 
entifically perfected signs of today. 

Many replacements are made necessary 
each year because destructive minded per- 
sons shoot and throw rocks at signs. Mo- 
torists crash into posts causing other sign 
fatalities. In California alone 32,819 signs 
were repaired last year. 

State highway departments appropriate 
large sums of money for highway marking 
and signs. Many states have their own 
sign manufacturing shops and perform 
their own construction and erection service. 
In those states where prison facilities per- 
mit, many thousands of signs are made an- 
nually. In a number of instances, signs 
are purchased from sign manufacturers and 
installed by the departments responsible 
In others, official 
road-signing agencies are appointed to per- 
form this service. 

An important feature is the experimental 
work which is carried on to determine the 
quality and visual characteristics of the 
various signs. Often with limited funds 
at their disposal, states face the necessity 
of providing signs built of materials which 
will last a reasonable time before replace- 
ment is necessary. 

Difficulties are encountered in the prob- 
lem of obtaining a suitable signboard, treat- 
ing and erecting it so that it will withstand 
the elements. It has been found that por- 
celain-enamel signs have lasting qualities 
over the painted signs. After several years 
of experimentation on this type of sign, a 
porcelain-enamel sign has been produced 
which is not affected in any way by the 
elements. l 

As highways were improved and au- 
tomobiles were manufactured which trav- 
eled at increasingly higher speeds, it be- 
came necessary to increase the size of the 
signs and the lettering upon them. The 
sizes of each have been gradually increased 
to meet these new requirements. The orig- 
inal signs often contained letters from one 
to two inches in height. The minimum 
height of lettering, today, is four inches in 
many of the states. At some of the higher 
speed intersections the letters are as high 


as twelve inches: The area of sign units 


has been proportionately increased and at 
many of the intersections of main high- 
way routes, signs reach large billboard pro- 
portions. 


As travel and travel speeds increased, the 


need for suitable warning signs also in- 


creased. It was necessary to evolve sym- 
bols for such signs which were easily recog- 


- placed in operation. 
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DOUBLE LINE 


ON CREST OF GRADES 


Reflectorized utility signs control the traffic 

in double-line zones on grades in California. 

So effective has this type of sign proved 

that the whole Albany Post Road is to be 
so illuminated. 


So far as is known, the first regulation for 

marking roads in America was enacted in 

Maryland in 1704. This early law has been 

preserved on a marker for the “Three Notch 

Road” in Southern Maryland, where notches 

may still be noticed in the bark of some 
of the oldest trees. 


nizable. The best location of each unit 
required comprehensive studies and inten- 
sive tests. Sight distances from the signs 
to hazards had to be greater than safe stop- 
ping distances, including drivers’ reaction 
time. In other words, a warning sign must 
be placed far enough away from a hazard 
to give the driver time to obey the sign 
before he reaches the danger point. This 
time includes a reasonable period to read 
and react to the warning before his body 
obeys the thought suggestion. The speed 
at which motorists drive on the many high- 
ways has to be taken into consideration. 

During the past few years, warning signs 
have been developed to a high degree of 
efficiency, far superior to that previously 
attained. The many dangers of night driv- 
ing made such development imperative. In 
many states the plan has been adopted of 
reflectorizing all warning signs and a con- 
siderable number of the larger directional 
signs where emphatic advance warning to 
the motorist is essential. The symbols or 
letters are outlined in crystal buttons which 
catch approaching headlight beams at night 
and flash a clear, bright message to the 
driver. 

Such signs give the motorist sufficient 
notice that he is approaching a dangerous 
curve, a series of curves, a crossroad, rail- 
road crossing, a slippery section of road, 
a grade, and any other place where a condi- 
tion of hazard exists. 

Throughout America, as the traveling 
speed of trains and motorists has in- 
creased, so have the chances of collision at 
crossings been extended. The familiar 
cross buck immediately preceding a rail- 
road crossing is not considered adequate 
to meet the present high speed travel. 
Neither do the old type bell signals meet 
these requirements. Although grade sep- 
arations eliminate the danger of collisions, 
the cost for such work is prohibitive for 
universal use at all crossings. At many 
dangerous crossings, gates have been 
Here too the cost is 
high, and simpler methods have been 
adopted. In many instances the cross 
buck has been replaced by the round re- 
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THE 
THREE NOTCH ROAD 


See cent 


flectorized ‘““R R” signs. The responsibility 
for safe passage over a railroad track is 
placed with the driver, who, if he uses 
reasonable care will usually make a safe 
crossing, 

To improve travel facilities over the 
Federal-aid highway system, the numbered 
system of United States highways was 
adopted in 1925 by a joint board appoint- 
ed by the Secretary of Agriculture and 
composed of representatives of the various 
state highway departments and the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads. Standard numbered 
shields were adopted for the roads which 
comprise the system. A uniform system of 
danger, warning, information and caution 
signs was designed. These signs have now 
been erected in practically every state. The 
transcontinental traveler may now motor 
the entire length and breadth of the land 
on these marked highways. 

Most of the state roads are now num- 
bered in a similar manner. So far as is 
known, to Wisconsin goes the distinction 
of being the state to initiate the numbering 
of state highways. In May, 1918, the Wis- 
consin Highway Commission, with the co- 
operation of the various counties, marked 
the state trunk highways. The essentials 
of this system of marking were the key 
maps of the state, showing the various trunk 
highways and the numbers by which they 
were designated, and the marking of the 

(Continued on page 53) 


DANGEROUS CURVE 


Warning signs must be so placed as to allow 
for the speed of the oncoming car and the 
reaction time of the driver. On a road in 


Michigan where such reflectorized signs have 
been installed night accidents declined more 
than seventy per cent in three months. 


THE KARIMATA AT WORK 


The Dutch tin dredger Karimata was given a task for which it was never designed when it was sent out to search for the gold that sank with the ill-fated 
Lutine in 1789. Here the Karimata, equipped with all the most ingenious mechanical devices, is seen dredging the ocean floor off the island of Terschelling 
on the Dutch coast in the hope of finding the Lutine’s treasure Sand and mud are brought up by the buckets at the prow and, after examination, dis- 


DREDGING FOR FIVE 


ASK any sailor anywhere in the world if 
he knows the name Lutine and the chances 
are he will answer “yes”. .Some of them 
will be able to tell the whole story of that 
ill-fated ship and of the many attempts 
which have been made to salvage the gold 
which went down with her one hundred and 
forty years ago. 

The bell of the Lutine was salvaged 
many years ago and hangs in the ' world’s 
greatest insurance firm, Lloyd’s of London. 
When the bell-is rung it is a signal that 
important news is to be announced. Dur- 
ing the crisis of September last, the bell 
was rung to announce air raid drills. But 
usually it is struck to announce events in 
the shipping world. 

A single stroke tells all underwriters 
present that bad news is to be read out: 
either that a ship has foundered or that a 
ship is reported missing. Deep silence 
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charged through the long trough at the stern. 


By ALPHONS SUMMIT 


falls when the bell speaks the one fatal 
“word”. However, if the bell is sounded 
twice, there is a feeling of relief, for two 
“words” mean good news—usually that an 
overdue ship has been reported. 

It is most fitting that the bell of the 
frigate Lutine should play such an impor- 
tant role. Not only did the Lutine en- 
counter many vicissitudes while she sailed 
the seas, but even after she foundered near 
the Frisian island of Terschelling off the 
Dutch coast, her history was not ended. 
The mystery of the gold which sank with 
her still remains unsolved. Heaven knows 
when the last chapter about the Lutine will 
be written, or when the last attempt to 
wrest the gold from her wreckage will be 
made. 

Many expeditions have been sent out, but 
so far only a part of the valuable cargo 
has been salvaged. Last summer a new 


MILLION 


DOLLARS 


attempt was made. This time by means of 
the Dutch tin dredger, Karimata. High 
hopes were entertained when the dredger 
left her shipyard near Rotterdam in the be- 
ginning of June 1938. All Holland fol- 
lowed the treasure hunt with the greatest 
interest, only to be deeply disappointed. 
The dredger returned to Rotterdam during 
the second half of September, after having 
found one single small gold ingot, worth 
about $4,000—meager profit for an expedi- 
tion that cost its contractors more than 
$250,000. 

Why did the Karimata try to dig gold 
instead of the tin for which she was de- 
signed? She did so because the Nether- 
land Indies authorities had, for the time 
being, owing to the economic situation, re- 
stricted the output of tin. Rather than let 
the Karimata waste her time in some Dutch 
harbor, the salvage enterprise dispatched 


her to dig for gold—which she did not find. 

The dredger, which took nine months to 
build, is equipped with the latest dredging 
apparatus. The skeleton-like upper struc- 
ture contains an endless chain of buckets 
which burrow deep into the bottom of the 
sea. The contents of the buckets are dumped, 
by means of a chute, into a big revolving 
drum, the sides of which are perforated. 
The axis of the drum is perforated, too, 
in order to let a powerful stream of water 
play on the content of the drum while it 
is in motion. This is done to force sand 
and clay out of the drum. 

After the sand and clay were removed, 
the remaining contents of the revolving 
drum were dumped into a big flat sieve 
and examined with minute and painstaking 
care. 

The Karimata is a clumsy ship, and it 
took careful towing and maneuvering to 
get her into position. The navigators on 
board the tin dredger had always to be on 
the lookout, as the draft of the ship was 
about nine feet, whereas the Westergronden, 
the shoal where the Karimata worked, was 
covered by only about five feet of water 


_at ebb tide. 


The work started with high hopes. All 
previous disappointments were forgotten, 
and certainty was entertained that this time 
the Lutine would give up her gold. But 
these hopes were not shared by the people 
of the island of Terschelling. Generations 
of them had watched the various attempts 
to recover the gold. They immediately gave 
the verdict that the Karimata’s work would 
end unsuccessfully. Indeed, they were the 
only ones to win from the 1938 failure, for 
during the summer months, their usually 
lonely island was swarming with well-pay- 
ing and curious summer guests. 

At least one question has been solved by 
the Karimata. There is no longer anything 
which might be called the wreck of the 
Lutine. The ship has broken apart and 
the parts are spread about at the bottom of 
the sea. 

Once the Lutine was a proud ship of the 
Royal French Navy. When Toulon, the 
last stronghold of the Royalists where the 
Lutine was moored, was threatened by the 
Republicans in 1791, the Royalists handed 
this frigate of nine hundred tons burden, 
mounted with thirty-two guns, to the 
English. In England the vessel was recon- 


ditioned. The English must have done a 
very thorough job, for many spikes and 
other parts of the ship’s hull and her rig- 
gings, which have been brought up by the 
Karimata, show the famous arrowhead, de- 
noting property of His Majesty’s govern- 
ment. 

All trim and shipshape, the Lutine was 
sent out to relieve something old, and yet 
always new—a business depression. The 
French Revolution had caused a bad eco- 
nomic slump in Hamburg, and the frigate 
was to convey bullion and coins to the 
hard-pressed merchants of that German 
port. 

On October 8, 1799, after the valuable 
cargo had been taken aboard, a ball was 
held on the Lutine, which was lying at 
Yarmouth. Suddenly orders were received 
to sail at once. The ball was ended 
abruptly and the ship left the harbor— 
never to be seen again. 

Six days later it was announced at 
Lloyd’s that the Lutine had sunk during a 
sudden gale near the entrance of the Zuider 
Zee. Apparently one or two men were 
saved, but they died from exhaustion before ~ 

(Continued on page 54) 
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The night view of Rio from the summit of Corcovada is a magnificent spectacle. In the center distance is the 
famous Sugar Loaf Mountain with a white line of light indicating the cable line that carries visitors to its summit. 


THE STREETS 
OF JANUARY RIVER 


By ALVARO DE SILVA 


ABRAZILIAN flag is a_ spectacular 
thing: bright green with a yellow diamond 
in the center. Within the diamond, in a 
blue globe, there are twenty white stars, 
one for each of the states of the Brazilian 
Federation. The fame of these stars of 
Terra do Brasil (Red-Hot Cinder’s Land) 
is considerable: for coffee, for cotton, for 
gold, for diamonds, for rubber, for the 
jungle, and for the giant Amazon—largest 
of all rivers, which runs from the Andes 
to the Atlantic. 

But the city of Rio de Janeiro surpasses 
all this fame, not because of wealth, but by 
virtue of her extraordinary beauty. No 
city in the world can touch her. The friend- 


ly Carioca (native of Rio) as well as the 
traveler never cease praising her. In thei 
enthusiasm, they’re apt to forget Brazil. 
Visitors are warned that many an explorer 
arrived with his heart set on the immense 
virgin forest of the interior, has remained 
in Rio, caught in the spell of her beauty. 

The city, two million big, stretches be 
tween ocean and mountains, facing the 
water on three sides. Some of her streets 
with skyscraper, forest and hill, come hal 
way into the Bay of Guanabara. 

The Bay is a veritable tropical blue sea 
with dozens of green islands and islets amid 
mountains of grotesque contours. From 
everywhere the famous Sugar Loaf Moun- 


| 


AVENIDA RIO BRANCO 


Many of Rio’s finest buildings line the 
stately Avenida Rio Branco, the city’s 
principal thoroughfare. Here, too, are 
the crowded sidewalk cafés where the 
leisurely Brazilians talk politics, coffee 
_ production, horse racing and business. 


tain, which is a towering mass of rock 
growing out of the water, is in sight. 
There are other mountain peaks—Gavea 
(Round-top) and Corcovado (Hunch- 
back)—higher and larger than the 1,200 
foot Sugar Loaf. The Sugar Loaf 
catches the imagination, though, for its 
proximity and peculiar, almost human 
shape. 

The incomparable, sunshine-flooded 
Bay of Guanabara is dotted with liners 
from all nations. Some of them nestle, 
for shade, under the dark-green branches 
overhanging the docks, for masses of 
purple and green vegetation come down 
to the very edge of the harbor. 

It is a grand spectacle! 

The city itself, January River, named 
by Mem de Sa, her Portuguese founder, 
offers the greatest variety of nature’s as 
well as of man’s work. 

Nature always is in evidence, with 
mountain, sea and jungle all about you. 
The man-made city is ribbed by streets 
wider than Broadway and others so 
narrow that they have been closed to 
traffic, except for pedestrians. 

You walk from the Bay up to the 
main street, Avenida Rio Branco, under 
the protection of wide rows of shade 
trees. Here are the imposing modern 
buildings of Rio: the Public Library, the 
Opera House, the Fine Arts’ Academy 
and the Monroe Palace. If the crowd 
isn’t too thick on the Avenida, you can 
identify these, and other famous struc- 
tures without asking, by just looking at 
the colored mosaic pavement in fancy 
patterns on the sidewalk fronting them: 
flowers, birds and geometric—designs. 
These aren’t just colored designs, as 
seen on the sidewalk of some other South 
American cities. They actually are mo- 
saics. An anchor stands for the Navy 
Club, the head of a horse for the Race 
Club. Banks, newspapers, and some of 
the best stores are also in the brilliant 
Avenida, each with its sidewalk laid in 
mosaic. In the back streets,. the side- 


MOSAIC SIDEWALKS 


The varied designs of Rio’s mosaic 

sidewalks add a special charm to miles 

of the city’s streets. Below is the In- 

stitute of Physical Culture, one of the 
city’s modern buildings. 


Monkemeyer and Ewing Galloway 


Screen Traveler from Gendre 


PANORAMA FROM SUGAR LOAF 
A city with nearly two million people, Rio de Janeiro and its suburbs stretch for nearly twenty 
miles along one of the most beautiful seacoasts in South America. 
THE MUNICIPAL THEATER 


Most of the important public buildings in Rio are built in gaudy imitation of French and Italian 
style. One of the most pretentious is the Municipal Theater which cost over ten million dollars. 


Gendreau 


walks are of plain unadorned concrete. 

By the leisurely way in which brown, 
white and black pedestrians linger around, 
stop before the window displays, or sit 
at the sidewalk cafés drinking coffee, you 
forget that the Avenida is a business 
street. From fancy motor cars manned 
by driver and footman, exquisite ladies 
step down for a sip of hot, black coffee 
to refresh themselves before going on with 
their shopping: Soon you, yourself, will 
sit down and have a little coffee every 
few blocks. 

There is at least one of the narrow cross 
streets which cut the Avenida which you 
should not miss seeing as a spectacle. It 
is the Rua do Ouvidor: mosaic, paved 
fashionable, and so narrow it has bee 
closed permanently to vehicles. It serves 
only as a promenade. It is glittering wi 
displays of jewels and of the lates 
Parisian models. It is the street of the 
jewelers and of those who can afforc 
jewels. Black, yellow, pink and whit 
Brazilian diamonds shine behind plate 
glass windows. Recently a new note has 


Ewing Galloway 


been added for the benefit of the ladies. 
The first models of the Fifth Avenue shop’s 
Good. Will Fashion Expedition, which the 
Uruguay brought to Rio, can be spotted in 
Ouvidor along with American spring hats, 
hand bags, gloves and shoes. 

The Carioca gentlemen look and admire, 
talk business, talk literature or politics 
(their favorite topic) in the cafés, or stand 
around reading the new edition of the pa- 
pers, or stroll back and forth greeting 
friends. A sense of joy, of people who en- 
joy living, permeates all the streets of Rio. 
It is present even in the poorest quarters of 
the city. You feel it in the easy tempo, 
the relaxed and graceful manner of the 
people. There are great contrasts among 
the people of Rio, but little conflict can be 
detected here. The color line is non-ex- 
istent. Black and white intermarry. As 
a whole, the people of Rio are a blend of 
Indian, Portuguese, Negro, Italian and 


German and they tend to a healthy brown 
color, the color of lightly roasted coffee. 

The graceful. city has more than 
charm. It is, first of all, the seat of 
Brazil’s government, and the intellectual 
and cultural center of the republic which 
has grown out of a rich empire. The 
historical record of Brazil reveals itself, 
through monuments, parks and buildings, 
to anyone visiting the capital. The 
visitor is told, as he enters the bay, that 
four centuries ago Magellan anchored 
his fleet of sailboats near the foot of 
Sugar Loaf Mountain. At the royal 
palace you learn that for thirteen years 
—beginning in 1808 when Napoleon 
drove the royal family of Portugal from 
their country—the seat of the Portuguese 
Court was here, in Rio de Janeiro. Then 
Brazil became an independent empire un- 
til 1889, when Dom Pedro, its last em- 
peror, was shipped off to Portugal in 


THE CURVING BEACH AT COPACABANA 


James Sawd 


ON THE PLAZA MACHADO 


Unlike many other South American cities, Rio de 

Janeiro possesses no magnificent examples of 

ecclesiastical architecture. It has no cathedral, 

and the older churches are plain in appearance 
with heavy stone walls and tile roofs. 


The city which now stretches so proudly along the shores of South America’s finest harbor progressed haltingly during the first two centuries of its exist- 
ence. It was not until the year 1727 that the city began to assume commercial importance, for it was then that diamonds were discovered and the first 


coffee plants set out. 


Since then the development of the port has been increasingly rapid. 


Tschira from European 
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exile due to dissatisfaction produced by the 
emancipation of the slaves. With the de- 
parture of the emperor, the Republic of 
Brazil came into being. Rio, commercially 
and culturally, remains the Republic’s heart 
and core. 

The long-term friendship between Brazil 
and the United States emerges untouched 
from any of the variety of political regimes 
which the Southern Republic may be under. 
That was demonstrated recently, at Lima, 
when the undemocratic government of 
President Vargas came to a closer cooper- 
ation between the United States and Brazil 
than ever before. This traditional policy 
of friendship has been aided greatly by the 
visit of Dr. Oswaldo Aranha, Foreign 
Minister of Brazil and outstanding demo- 
crat, to President Roosevelt. 

The foundation of the friendship is ex- 
tremely solid: it is largely based on trade. 
Brazil’s export interests are mainly in the 
United States, the chief cash customer for 
Brazilian coffee. It imports less produce 
from us than it exports, but branches of 
our American industries flourish in the Re- 
public, producing goods for Brazilian con- 
sumption. In the brilliant streets of Rio 
there is no place for factories, but branch 
offices belonging to great American, indus- 
tries may be seen. 

It must be clear by now that Rio, the 
capital and commercial center, is not the 
industrial center of the Republic. The port 
of Rio de Janeiro handles more goods than 
any other Brazilian port, but they are not 
manufactured there. Its local industries are 
maintained largely to supply the needs of 
the city’s own population. An exception to 
this is the large-scale production of woven 


cotton, glass and chemicals which are dis- 
tributed throughout the Republic. However, 
the foodstuffs, furniture, shoes, cigarettes, 
hats, matches and other articles produced in 
Rio are mostly consumed there. 

The industrial life of the country is car- 
ried on elsewhere—notably in the states of 
Sao Paulo and Minas Geraes. Some Amer- 
ican enterprises—such as General Motors— 
also have their Brazilian center in Sao 
Paulo, capital of the state of that name and 
center of the coffee industry, two hundred 
miles south of Rio. 

The traveler, as I have pointed out al- 
ready, usually stays in Rio or returns there. 
The weather is warm. There is a dry sea- 
son, from August to January, and a wet sea- 
son from February to July. But all through 
the day and all through the year the sun 
burns the city with a strength between sixty 
and ninety degrees Fahrenheit. 

The Cariocas love their sun 
power. 
the southwest and southeast blow over the 
city just for the benefit of visitors. The 
visitors who come from more temperate 
climates find it good news that the leveling 
of Morro de Castello has been completed, 
thus cooling the city by about five degrees. 
Castello Hill had prevented the capital from 
enjoying the full benefit of her sea breezes. 
Swimming is good all the year round, be- 
cause the warmth of Rio lasts the year 
round, through July, which is the coolest 
month, as well as through February, which 
is the hottest month. But the Carioca doesn’t 
believe it. He gets to the water only in sum- 
mer. You see him swimming, during the 
summer months (the reverse of ours) in the 
early morning and after working hours. 


ine all its 


STREETS FOR A MODERN METROPOLIS 


Old Rio was a city of narrow streets built without plan and foresight. 


But since the beginning 


of this century the city has spent vast sums on new avenues, on widening and straightening 
narrow thoroughfares, on parks and gardens, and on magnificent boulevards that skirt the 
seacoast for miles. 


It is said that the soft winds from 
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The ride to the summit of Sugar Loaf Moun- 

tain on the aerial cable car is an exhilarating 

experience. On the peak in the far distance a 
giant statue of Christ may be seen. 


There is no distance to be traveled in order 
to take a dip in Rio. Miles of magnificent 
wide beaches, well padded with soft white 
sand, surround the city. You just step into 
the water, anywhere along the Bay, at any 
time of the year, and swim. 

At the southern end of the Avenida Rio 
Branco is Avenida Beira Mar, and what a 
sight it is! 

Beira Mar goes on for miles, along the 
bay, among marble drives and gardened 
villas with streams of roses, camelias, chry- 
santhemums, orchids and quantities of other 
fragrant blooms of odd and exotic tints. 


cl 


There is a never-ending carnival in the 


water, in the sky, and on the driveways, and 
the black-eyed girls of Rio take it in from 
their windows. The girls count everything a 
celebration: the blue sky, the rain storm, or 
the roaring wave which drenches a passer- 
by. They count everything a celebration be- 
cause these graceful women must have con- 
stant excitement. They are gentle - man- 
nered, loquacious, fantastic beings. If your 
Portuguese is good enough to follow what 
they tell you while sipping coffee in the 
cafés, you will hear a blending of fact and 
fantasy that is as incomparable as the city’s 
blends of coffee. The world thinks of their 
country in terms of coffee. So they tell you 
first, what they think you expect to hear. 

These are the facts: 

Coffee trees grow to about twenty feet in 


height. They bear fruit for over a hundred 
(Continued on page 57) 
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LOST in one of the most out-of-the-way 
corners of Europe, in the upper reaches of 
the blue Baltic between Sweden and Fin- 
land, lies the rocky archipelago of Aland, 


extends along the southern coast of Finland. 
On the European map these Finnish islands 
are so many insignificant black dots at the 
entrance to the Gulf of Bothnia, but in 
reality they are provincial strongholds that 
link the modern world to the enchanted era 
when tall ships with canvas clouds sailed the 
trade winds of the seven seas. 

The name Aland may mean little to the 
average American, but in Europe it means 
one of the most popular and unspoiled pro- 
vincial summer resorts of the Baltic. Aland 
has rugged natural beauty. It has pic- 
turesque native life. It has a maze of 


a continuation of the treacherous reef that: 


VETERANS OF THE GRAIN RACE 


| The old salts of Mariehamn give these tall ships about ten more years in the Australian 
| grain trade. Many of the old windjammers were destroyed during the World War or 
| left to rot in the Sargasso Sea. Alanders bought them at scrap value prices and, until 
| Australia ceased to import Swedish lumber, they did a thriving business. In 1928, at their 
peak, some twenty-five barques and barquentines made the passage annually to Australia. 


| THE KEY TO THE BALTIC 


i By WILLIS LINDQUIST 


narrows and protected waterways be- 
tween the countless islands where small 
sailing craft, yachts and motorboats can 
explore for days upon end. But far more 
important than all this, the one thing 
above all else which draws tourists and 
vacationers by the thousands each year, 
are the tall ships in the harbor at Marie- 
hamn, the home port of the last fleet of 
barques and barquentines in the world. 
These square-rigged windjammers are 
the ships that sail round the Cape of 
Good Hope and the Horn each year in 
the famous Australian grain races. 

The dream-like novelty of this unique 
resort extends even to the means of get- 
ting there. Frenchmen, Germans, Danes 
and Englishmen board these ships at 
Falmouth or some other English port 
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WEDDING PROCESSION AT MARIEHAMN 


Celebrations are carried out on the Aland Islands with a simplicity now rapidly disappearing 

in the rest of the Scandinavian world. Marriage, of course, provides the best opportunity for 

gaiety and pageantry. On such an occasion there are folk dances, music and a procession of 
the wedding party in old-fashioned carriages. 


where the cargoes of Australian grain hap- 
pened to be discharged. The windjammers 
spread their lofty white wings into the 
bright July sun and shape across the North 
Sea, through the narrows of the Skagerrack 
and Kattegat, pass within a stone’s throw 
of Hamlet’s castle at Elsinore, pass Copen- 
hagen with her copperish-green towers 
standing against the sky, round the tip of 
Sweden and on up the Baltic to Mariehamn. 

The square-riggers slip noiselessly into a 
long narrow cove that looks like the mouth 
of a great river and then with deafening 
rumble drop anchor. Here and there red 
granite buttresses rise abruptly from the 
water's edge, shouldering back the thick 
press of Scotch firs and spruce that seem 


as ethereal and as coldly aloof as the morn- 
ing mist. 

The rustic natural beauty of the country 
around Mariehamn is cut with smart 
beaches, tennis courts, and large modern 
hotels that specialize in smdrgosbord and 
American swing music. 

In late August when the vacationers leave. 
Mariehamn tucks its head under its wing 
and goes to sleep for another winter, a 
quiet provincial town where time somehow 
doesn’t seem to matter. 

The only traffic in the dirt mainstreet is 
an occasional cyclist or a two-wheel cart 
drawn by a pony. At the water front a few 
temporary tables placed in a row are piled 
high with vegetables and fruits, the market 
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place where wives and children of fishermen 
and seamen sell what foodstuffs they can 
raise on their small rocky fields while their 
fathers and husbands tend the real business 
of the islanders, which is making a living 
at sea. 

If experience at sea is any criterion of 
a seaman’s ability, then Alanders come very | 
close to being the best sailors on earth. As 
small boys they serve long rigorous appren- 
ticeships aboard their father’s or their 
uncle’s or their brother’s trade schooners, 
small windships not much larger than 
Chinese junks plying between Mariehamn 
and Stockholm some twenty-five miles to the 
west, which carry the few exports of the 
islands to Swedish markets—lumber, cheese, 
hides, salt meat and fish. It seems a paradox 
that Sweden, a large exporter of lumber, 
should import this item duty-free from the 
Aland Islands of Finland. Yet this is ex-} 
actly what happens, the reason being that. 
Stockholm can import what timber she needs 
for local consumption from the islands 
cheaper than she can haul it by rail from 
the interior! i 

Mariehamn itself is largely a village of 
retired sea captains and fishermen, friendly 
talkative old men who like nothing better 
than to invite you in for a drink, to spin 
sea yarns and tell about far places of the 
earth. Their homes, like the little huts back 
in the hills, are built of squared logs tightly 
fitted and calked with clay, with clapboards 
on the outside which makes them look very 
much like ordinary frame houses. 

There is certainly nothing ordinary about. 
the interior of a retired sea captain’s home. — 
It would be easy to imagine you were in a 
museum, a nautical museum filled with 
many strange things about which the cap- 
tain could talk endlessly. There are rooms 


The people of Aland refuse to abandon their Swedish customs and costumes, even though they are officially a part of Finland. The population is almost 


entirely of Swedish descent. 


Courtesy Mariehamn Tourist Society 


Sailors in Mariehamn, like sailors the world 
over, proudly display their tattooing to prove 
that they have seen the world. 


modeled after the staterooms of old sailing 
ships, nautical wall bunks and spotless plank 
floors that look as if they had just been 
holystoned. Then there is always the cap- 

_ tain’s collection of odds and ends from the 
far corners of the globe, miniatures done 
‘in palmwood from the South Sea Islands, 
shell trinkets, rope ornaments that only a 
sailor would have the skill and the patience 
to make, unusual pieces of old pewter, and 
‘on the walls, mast lanterns that were once 
the riding lights of old windjammers, their 
scars and dints haunting the place with mute 
testimony of high adventure upon far 
seas. 

These old men give the tall ships of 
Mariehamn about ten more years in the 
Australian grain trade. In 1914 there were 
many of these ships plying the trade lanes. 


Both Germany and Russia are now casting 
covetous eyes on the Aland Islands, which 
hold the key to the Baltic. If Russia held 
them, she could cut off Sweden’s exports of 
iron to Germany. If Germany held them, 
she could bottle up Russia’s fleet at Lenin- 
_ grad and use the islands as a basé for attack. 


Fishing is one of the principal industries of the Aland Islanders, although the barren earth 
surprisingly enough supports great numbers of cattle. Cheese, butter, salted meat and hides 
are exported, along with fish, mostly to Sweden. 


Many of them were the hapless victims of 
U boats during the World War and those 
few that survived were either dismantled 
and left to rot in the Sargasso, or sold to 
the shrewd Alanders who leaped at the 
chance of getting a fleet of these ships at 
scrap value, scrap after the war being 
valued at little or nothing. 

The fleet reached its greatest strength in 
1928 when some twenty-five barques and 
barquentines, three- and four-masters every 
one of them, made the annual passage to 
Australia with cargoes of lumber from 
Sweden on the down journey and Australian 
grain on the upward. 

Several years ago the Australians ceased 
the importation of Swedish lumber. This 
forced the windships to sail half way around 
the earth in ballast, a journey taking almost 
a hundred days. One by one the old ships 
have been lost at sea, or retired, sold and 
broken up for junk. Each year has taken 
its grim cut until now only twelve of them 
remain. Ten years will mark the pitiful but 
inevitable end of one of the most romantic 
eras in the world of commerce and high 
adventure, for the cost of building new 


ships of this kind is out of all proportion 
with their low earning power. 

Aland has only ten short years to live as 
a tourist resort. Then perhaps the world 
will pass her by and she will go back to 
slumber in the quiet dust of prosperous 
yesterdays. 

The back country even now has a peace 
that few places in the world possess. It has 
the ruggedness of the Viking wanderers 
who first settled here, and a still brooding 
kind of beauty that sinks into your soul, a 
kind of beauty that is only found in the 
countries of the far north. 

The narrow winding road out of Marie- 
hamn plunges into an enchanted, picturesque 
hinterland where barefoot peasants in 
Aland dress eek out a living on small patches 
of sandy soil between red granite cliffs and 
glacial boulders, small fields of barley, rye 
and flax, vegetable gardens, lush pastures 
dotted with rocks, clumps of wild juniper, 
birch trees whose trunks blaze like vertical 
white chalk lines in the afternoon sun. The 
homes of these people are small thatch-root 
log huts. Here and there wooden churches 

(Continued on page 52) 


Of the several: hundred islands which comprise the Aland Islands, only about eighty are in- 
habited. Most of the fishermen live in crude huts built of squared logs tightly fitted together 
and calked with clay. 


EMAGINE all the people of Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland and Sweden suddenly 
and simultaneously deciding to start travel- 
ing—and you'll have a better idea of the 
gigantic trek which America’s two great 
World’s Fairs will start in motion in 1939. 
For more than 30,000,000 persons, accord- 
ing to recent surveys, are planning to at- 
tend either the World’s Fair at New York 
or the International Exposition at San 
Francisco, or both. That will be one quar- 
ter of the total population of the nation— 
by far the largest hegira in all history! All 
for the pleasure of travel! 

Yet, why be surprised? Travel is as 
typical of Americans as Thanksgiving or 
baseball. It is inherent and irrepressible. 
True, depressions may curb it and threats 
of war temporarily hold it in check. But 
once the restraint is removed, the urge to 
travel surges forth, usually carrying us as 
far as time and purse permit. 

It is fortunate that travel is in our blood. 
It is one of the chief factors that made us 
the nation we are. The impulse that 
prompted the pioneer to pack a covered 
wagon and head for the West is exactly 
the same in essence as that which impels 
us to pack a valise, and, by millions, head 
for a world’s fair. The chief difference 1s 
that the pioneer always had to make it a 
one-way trip. To satisfy his wanderlust, 
he had to take all his family and possessions 
and go for a lifetime move. 

It was when that ceased to be the case 
that the era of modern travel began. Fa- 
cilities advanced so that people could 
journey, not merely to the next town, but 
across the continent and across the sea in 
search of travel adventure, without going 
for good or without being wealthy. Trans- 
portation, revolutionized by steam, could 
and did take pleasure travel seriously, and 
found it enormously worthwhile. And 
tourism as an industry was born. 

No industry has affected our national 
life more profoundly. It has influenced 
the building of the world’s greatest railroad 
systems, the miracle of our development 
in the air, the tremendous growth of steam- 
ship lines, the construction of thousands 
of hotels, the opening of numerous resorts, 
the employment of millions of people. 

It has given freer and freer play to our 
restless, Anglo-Saxon urge to seek farther 
and farther horizons. Actually, more than 
300,000 people leave these shores every year 
to travel in foreign areas. The attractive 
foreign destinations at our national door, 
such as Canada and Mexico, inherit millions 
of American travelers and, thereby, millions 
of American dollars. Literally, Americans 
scatter to all parts of the earth. 

And so, inevitably, travel has come to be 
a potent force in international relations. It 
used to be said that trade follows the flag 
—carried by soldiers. It still follows the 
flag—but now the flag is carried by tourists. 
Today’s tourist is tomorrow’s customer for 


‘the products of the lands he visits, and 


salesman for those of his own. 

With so many people keen to go places, 
selling travel to Americans ought to be easy 
—except for one thing. Every resort, every 
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sizeable city, every state, every railroad, 
every airline, every steamship company and 
almost every country on the globe is trying 
to do it! 

Competition is great. The competition 
in ocean travel, for example. It rages not 
only between individual transportation lines 
but between destinations. South America 
must vie with Europe, Mexico with Hawaii, 
South Africa with the Orient— everywhere 
with everywhere else, contesting for the 
American travel dollar, for this is the 
world’s best travel market. Sixty-eight 
transportation lines and foreign tourist 
bureaus in the United States vigorously pro- 
mote travel to foreign lands and give no 
quarter. 

Travel needs no Sherman anti-trust laws, 
for travel never can be monopolized. To 
do so, it would be necessary to monopolize 
the world. One steamship company must 
compete with another over every route on 
the seven seas. And it must do so, not only 
through scenic and other tourist attractions, 
but on the basis of accommodations, speed, 
service and, most importantly, cost. And 
each company must be continually alert to 
provide the utmost in travel value, if it is 
to hold its own against this world-wide 
competition. 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
analyze the passenger tariffs of the various 
steamship companies, as an example of what 
the tourist dollar will buy in terms of ocean 
travel. There one will find what a leveling 
influence competition exerts, even among 
lines serving widely separated destinations. 
Size and type of ship, kind of accommoda- 
tions, speed and other factors considered, 
whether you go north to Alaska or south 
to Peru, east to Europe or west to Hawaii, 
you get just about what you pay for. 

The story is told in detail in the ac- 
companying graph and tabulation. They 
embrace twenty-three routes of the leading 
American steamship lines, taken alpha- 
betically: © American ' Republics Lines, 
Furness-Bermuda Line, Grace Line, Mat- 
son Line, Panama Pacific Line and United 
States Lines. The Furness-Bermuda Line, 
although British, is included because it 
serves a popular destination close to the 
United States. 

The analysis is comprehensive because 
of the wide variety of services represented. 
There is the short Atlantic trip to Bermuda 
and the long Atlantic trip to England. 
There are two Pacific trips from California 
ports, one to Panama and the other to 
Hawaii. And finally, there are trips to the 
West Indies and to both the eastern and 
western coasts of South America—an ex- 
tensive diversity. 

Facts about each service given in the 
graph include the port of departure, the 
destination, the distance in nautical miles, 
minimum first class fare, minimum second 
class fare (designated “cabin” class on some 
lines, “tourist” on others and not quoted in 
a few cases) and the rate per mile. 

The key figure is the average cost—6.3 
cents per mile. And the most significant 
thing to be observed is that most of the 
services come within a small fraction of 
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this average cost. Quad erat demonstrand- 
um—the leveling influence of competition 
over fares throughout the field of travel. 

The few somewhat wider deviations from 
the average that are shown may be ac- 
counted for in several ways. After all, 
while competition exerts a powerful influ- 
ence, there are definite limitations put upon 
rate reductions by cost of operation, po- 
tential volume of business and other fac- 
tors. One route may have more ports of 
call per thousand miles of travel, or more 
populous or popular destinations or faster 
ships, or easier sailing, or other advantages 
over some other route, and thus make in- 
evitable a difference in rates. 

Everything considered, the Matson Line 
to Hawaii comes as close to a norm 4s can 
be found. Its ships make a medium length 
voyage, are above the average in speed and 
accommodations. and serve a 
destination. Its average rate per mile, the 
same the year round, is six cents, slightly 
under the average for all the lines. 

There is still another factor which broad- 
ly influences travel trends, regardless of 
competitive fares. The American tourist 
definitely prefers to get his war scenes from 
the news reels. Those sections of the globe 
where conflict is raging have lost the greater 
part of their tourist business. And even 
those where war has reached only the scare 
stage have suffered seriously during the 
past year. This is indicated both by pass- 
port figures and reports of bookings, which 
show that travel to Europe is diminishing 
while travel to other destinations is increas- 
ing. 


But among the routes not affected by this — 


violent factor, the graph shows that com- 
petition is free to exert its influence and 
does so with a clearly equalizing effect up- 
on fares to widely diverse destinations. 

Spurred by this keen competition, in a 
field as wide as the world and as diverse as 
its uncounted travel appeals, it is difficult 
to set any limit to the possibilities for travel 
expansion, Particularly since incentives con- 
tinue to multiply. 

Thanks to educational facilities, to radio, 
to motion pictures and to newspapers and 
magazines, Americans are becoming more 
and more world conscious. This widening 
of their sphere of thought develops a de- 
sire to know more of the countries beyond 
their own headlands. Responding to that 
interest, motion pictures increasingly fea- 
ture films of other countries, radio stations 
are eager for international broadcasts, 
newspapers and magazines devote more and 
more space to world affairs. The process 
feeds upon itself. And the desire to travel 
grows apace. 

That is one of the nation’s most con- 
structive trends. The ever-widening spread 
of travel by Americans is of immeasurable 
advantage to their national culture. Carry- 
ing their inherent tolerance and friendliness 
with them, American tourists may be ex- 
pected to exert an increasingly constructive 
influence upon international relations and 
trade. For such reasons, travel will con- 
tinue to take on more and more importance 
in the nation. 
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Builders of the Broadmoor Hotel were wise in choosing one of the 
most beautiful locations in the Rocky Mountains. 


Ir seems highly unlikely that many 
people will stay at home this summer. 
In fact, this is the summer not to 
stay home. Whenever a world’s fair 
is going on, people are seized with a 
delightful restlessness; if they don’t 
go to the fair, they feel impelled to 
go somewhere else. And what with 
two world’s fairs at once, America 
might as well shut up shop and load 
the baggage in the car or catch the 
first train out of town. This year, 
since the railroads share in the na- 
tional delirium, they will convey any 
citizen in a wide swing to both the 
New York and San Francisco fairs, 
tossing in long stopovers and a great 
variety of routings, all for ninety 
dollars. 

Seeing the expositions involves see- 
ing America on the way to the coasts. 
Visitors to the Golden Gate Exposi- 
tion will cross the Rockies and, espe- 
cially if they know their mountains of 
old, will come back to them for the 
rest of the summer. This brings us 
at once to the subject of the Broad- 


moor Hotel near Colorado Springs, 
which everybody has heard about as 
one of the country’s great hotels. This 
is true, but not succinct enough for 
people planning to visit the Rockies 
for the first time and trying to choose 
the one ideal spot on the Pacific slope. 
For many people, the Broadmoor is 
that ideal spot. 

The best way to start a superb hotel 
is to find a superb site, and go on 
from there. We're not talking just 
about scenery, but about all the other 
things vacationists want—comfort, 
amusements from the simple to the 
sophisticated, a shopping center near- 
by, and the unexpected. Scenery, to 
begin with; and here we shall be 
scornful of anybody who tries to de- 
scribe the Rocky Mountains at all, 
especially by comparing them to the 
Alps. The Alps are a pile of peaks 
in the middle of countries full of 
cities ; the Rockies lie between bound- 
less golden plains and six thousand 
miles of ocean, gathering their might 
from the immense spaces around. The 


The Garden of the Gods is an impressive prelude to the grandeur of 
the Rocky Mountains and to the magnificence of Pike’s Peak. 


SUNNY MOOR IN THE 
ROCKIES 


by SALLY BENNETT 


world of these mountains is built on 
the grand scale—fifty-two peaks that 
run over 14,000 feet; huge national 
forests and refuges for game, canyons 
and cascading waterfalls, glaciers, 
wild streams and quiet lakes, smooth 
motor roads looping the mountains or 
cutting through passes. 

And these mountains are full of 
romance—the gold camps of the Fif- 
ty-Niners, some still thriving like 
Cripple Creek, some ghost cities. 
There are the sites, now cities, where 
the westbound covered wagons 
stopped for the night and never went 
on, for after all, Golconda is where 
the pioneer is content to stay forever. 
Here is the grave of Buffalo Bill, and 
Will Rogers’ Shrine of the Sun. Here 
are the cliff dwellings of a vanished 
Indian race which lived on Mesa 
Verde three thousand years ago. Here 
are the natural wonders the Indians, 
the gold miners, and the cattle rustlers 
gazed at as we do today: the cobalt 
and vermilion Garden of the Gods, 
the Petrified Forest, the Cave of the 
Winds, and all the rest. And here 
today is the romance of skiing on the 
flank of Pike’s Peak and then coming 
down for a swim in Broadmoor Lake, 
and a sun bath on a hotel terrace. 

For the Broadmoor chose its site 
well. Pike’s Peak is not only the 
best-loved mountain in the country, 
but it shelters the Colorado Springs 
region from north winds, giving it 
the most equable climate in the state. 
The city itself has grown up as a cen- 
ter of wealth and taste, which means 
fine parks, avenues, houses, shops and 


. theaters. And that means a great deal 


to the nearby guests of the Broad- 
moor, as does the fact that the Gar- 
den of the Gods and Manitou Springs, 
which the Indians revered as foun- 
tains of youth (and not too fanci- 
fully, at that), are nearby. The hotel 
is well west of the city at the foot of 
Cheyenne Mountain with its two 
lovely sister canyons; it lies on a 
sunny plain with its lake immediately 
in front and formal gardens spread 
fanwise on the other side. Across 
the lake are the huge Will Rogers 
Stadium and the Ice Palace. 

In a setting like this, the hotel had 
to be beautiful; and it is—a gracious 
group of buildings admiring its re- 
flection in the lake, and flanked with 
terraces and palm courts and sunny 
verandas. The Broadmoor is a big 
hotel with public rooms designed to 
accommodate the gay crowds that 
flock to dinners and dances after a 
polo match or ice festival, but it is 
also full of repose, and the guest 
rooms are spacious enough to afford 
real relaxation after a strenuous day 
outdoors. The whole hotel is a sun 
trap, for when you sleep in delicious 
night air (the summer minimum is 
33 to 52) you wake up with an appe- 
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tite for the ultra-violet rays. The 

point is that there is sun to be trapped 
at Broadmoor; only two per cent of 
the summer days are cloudy, and even 
in midwinter there are days when 
you shed your coat for tennis. This 
alternation of stimulating heat and 
relaxing cold, possible only in moun- 
tain climates, is the most flattering 
thing imaginable, because it makes 
you feel young and full of vitality 
the first day you arrive; and by the 
time you leave, the youth and vitality 
‘are packed into veins and muscles to’ 
carry home. 

Summer skiing is not the only curi- 
osity of the region. There is summer 
skating, too, in the Ice Palace across 
the lake, on a two-hundred-foot rink 
which now and then is given over to 
ice ballets with such artists as Mari- 
bel Vincent starring, and in the win- 
ter season, to important hockey 
games. One can shed skates and go 
for a sail or a row on Lake Broad- 
moor, One can play tennis or squash 
in shorts and then, with a sudden 
fancy for bracing cold, pile coats into 
the car and run up to Cheyenne Moun- 
tain Lodge for the night, enjoying a 
roaring fire and getting up to watch 
the sun rise from the plains four thou- 
sand feet below. Broadmoor guests 
can make as careful a toilet for the 
evening dance in the Rose Ball Room 
as they would for the Waldorf Empire 
Room, and the next day put on their 
toughest clothes and get their faces 
smutty cooking a camp lunch some- 
where up a canyon. If you feel jocose, 
you can take the cog railroad up to 
the big zoo on Cheyenne Mountain 
and feed peanuts to Shirley Temple, 
the elephant; if you feel sublime, you 
can whizz over eighteen miles of good 
road to the top of Pike’s Peak and 
contemplate more of the universe 
than you probably ever saw at one 
time before. 

For those people too steadfast of 
purpose to enjoy these contrasts to 
the full—yes, we mean golfers—there 
is an eighteen-hole course adjoining 
the hotel where they may indulge 
their obsession with no interruption 
except for the big championship tour- 
naments when the greens are full of 
tense onlookers. For the aquatically- 
minded, there is a fine tiled indoor 
pool, an outdoor pool, and the lake. 
For the horsey crowd, there is all the 
heart desires: riding pure and simple; 


mountain-climbing on horses bred and _ 


trained for that purpose; riding to 
hounds; polo; and rodeos. We shall 
have to enlarge a bit on these last two 
items. Due to the climate and the 
sort of people who live in Colorado 
Springs, polo has flourished there for 
sixty years. There are two fine fields, 
the Cheyenne Country Club Field and 
the Penrose Polo Park, where high 
goal civilian and army teams compete 


for the Lyle and Penrose cups and 
other trophies. The big games are in 
the competent hands of Mr. Arthur 
Perkins, who this summer is bring- 
ing teams from Oklahoma, Texas, 
and California to play against the 
Colorado Springs Club. As for ro- 
deos, they flourish at the dude ranch, 
and come to a grand climax in the an- 
nual Will Rogers Rodeo. 

This brings us to the Will Rogers 
Memorial Stadium built by Mr. 
Spencer Penrose, owner of the Broad- 
moor properties, in honor of his good 
friend. Fifteen thousand people will 
pack the stadium for the famous fo- 
deo, for horse shows and races, and 
for football games between the great 
amateur teams. Nobody would have 
enjoyed these stadium shows more 
than Will Rogers. There is another 
memorial to our sorely missed com- 
mentator in the Shrine of the Sun 
on a bastion of Cheyenne Mountain. 
From this dramatic tower a carillon 
concert rings down valleys and can- 
yons every Sunday afternoon. 

There are pilgrimages of all sorts 
in the Pike’s Peak region; those spots 
sacred to the fishermen who take the 
rainbow, mountain, or cutthroat trout 
from mountain streams and lakes; the 
Garden of the Gods where the Easter 


-worshippers now gather as the. In- 


dians did before them; the exquisite 
Seven Falls in North Cheyenne Can- 
yon; Lookout Mountain with Buffalo 
Bill’s rough grave. Even golfers turn 
into sightseers and explorers, panning 
gold in the ghost towns, walking a 
mile through the mysterious Cave of 
the Winds, picnicking in the primeval 
forests of the national parks, Visitors 
use various means of transportation— 
their own car, buses or hired cars, 


‘horses, burros or their two feet. The 


hiking trails penetrate far into the 
mountains, but there’ are always 
lodges where walkers can spend the 
night. 

Motorists who tried to drive to San 
Francisco’s previous exposition, in 
1915, had a hazardous trip compar- 
able with crossing the Gobi Desert. 
Now U. S. Highway 24, an oiled 
boulevard, cuts through to the coast 
following the old Ute Pass through 
the Rockies. The north-south high- 


way is Number 85-87. These trans-— 


continental roads are of course a 
triumph, but for engineering skill and 
motoring excitement nothing can 


compare with the new roads of the 
Pike’s Peak region. The toll-free 
highway to the Peak itself is a mar- 
vel, and another is the new forest 
service Rampart Range Road that 
leads from the Garden of the Gods 
through the front rampart of the 
Rockies, follows the rim of the 
superb Queen’s Canyon, and finally 
climbs to Devil’s Head, from which a 
fire lookout station commands a stu- 
pendous view. 

But we are not all motorists, and 
since this is a carnival year for rail- 
road passengers, it is heartening to 
remember that Colorado Springs is 
served by half a dozen lines, and that 
it is only forty hours from New 
York, and a bit less from San Fran- 
cisco, This puts Pike’s Peak midway 
between the fairs, and puts all those 
people who long to see it in the highly 
satisfactory position of having no real 
reason for staying home this summer. 


| The Cheyenne Mountain Lodge is located on the very crest of 


Cheyenne Mountain at an elevation of 9,407 feet. 


, | 


The Broadmoor golf course is situated in the shadow of the Rockies. 
Many important tournaments are played on this beautiful course 
which is one of the finest in the United States. In the picture below 
is the shrine erected to the memory of Will Rogers on the slope 
of Cheyenne Mountain. : 


(pBIECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 
and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; 
the development of our National Parks and play- 


- grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 


forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; ana 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S 
NEW PUBLICATION 


The Committee of Selection takes great 
pleasure in announcing North to Adven- 
ture by Sydney R. Montague as the new 
publication of the Club. With this book 
we introduce to our members an extra- 
ordinary personality—a veteran and hero 
of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
an intrepid explorer, a just and brilliant 
administrator, a sympathetic student of 
primitive life, a four-square and _ thor- 
oughly likable human being and a born 
story-teller. 

Far north of Hudson Bay, far north 
of the Arctic Circle, lies Baffin Land 
with its two hundred thousand miles of 
frozen wilderness. Its inhabitants are the 
Inuit, the most primitive of Eskimos. 
Only a few brave traders have penetrated 
the region and only recently has Canada 
established an outpost there. It was to 
this trackless desolation that Sydney R. 
Montague and one other member of the 
Mounted Police were assigned. It was 
here that Montague lived and struggled 
and risked his life time and again. It 
was here that he worked for thirty-six 
months to preserve law and order, to pro- 
tect both whites and natives, to make sur- 
veys for the government, to chart unex- 
plored waterways and to establish the new 
trading post of Port Burwell so that the 
vast hidden wealth of Baffin Land may 
eventually be enjoyed by civilized man. 

The story Montague tells gives an un- 
forgettable picture of the Northland, of 
its grandeur and beauty, of its sudden 
terrors and innumerable dangers, of its 
ringing challenge to pioneer, explorer, col- 
onizer and scientist. In a land and among 
a people that city dwellers cannot even 
begin to understand Montague earned 
for himself the title of “The White Man 
Who is Almost an Eskimo.” For he 
learned the language of these people, 
won their affection, and shared their 
hardships in the desperate struggle for 
life. In native furs and mounted on 
snowshoes he traveled hundreds of miles 
across the snow-covered tundra, cracking 
a seventy-two foot dog whip and driving 
sleds with fifteen to thirty dogs to the 
team. He sailed the treacherous Arctic 
Ocean in the native omiak. He faced 
death by near-drowning and near-starva- 
tion. He was lost for days on an ocean 
of ice. He lived in igloos and skin tents, 
ate raw flesh, and faced the same perils 
that threatened primitive man a hundred 
thousand years ago. : 

But Montague had experiences of an- 
other kind as well, for he had to estab- 
lish a new police post and act as adminis- 
trator and organizer. He had to be an 
architect, housekeeper, painter, cook, and 
amateur physician. He had to act as 
advisor and interpreter to the Hudson 
Strait Air-Ice Expedition. He had to at- 
tend to commercial and governmental af- 
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fairs. Finally, it was his duty to study 
with the wisdom and sympathy of a 
trained anthropologist the customs of the 
Inuit, perhaps the most interesting and 
lovable Stone-Age people in the world. 
These strange and courageous Arctic 
nomads move vividly before us in these 
pages. Hunters and fishermen of a pre- 
historic world, they become as real and 
human to us as our next door neighbors. 
Old Lukas, who killed a mighty brute 
of a polar bear with his hunting knife 
to save his comrades’ lives; Chief Nash- 
ula, born leader of men, whose philoso- 
phy was so strangely compounded of real 
understanding of people, natural intelli- 
gence and the immemorial superstitions 
of his tribe; “Tommy,” the author’s com- 
panion, with his amazing memory and 
power of mental concentration, with his 


gift of mimicry, with his uncanny knowl- 


edge of nature, with his good humor, 
loyalty and perseverance—these are but 
three of the many Inuits who become the 
friends of the reader of these pages. We 
see these hardy tribesmen in all their ac- 
tivities: hunting caribou and bear, spear- 
ing seal and walrus, building their 
homes and making their clothes, celebrat- 
ing the securing of food and facing star- 
vation, navigating dangerous currents in 
fragile boats, retelling the myths and 
legends of their tribe, playing pranks 
and jesting, pitting their wit and their 
strength against a hostile world with 
never failing fortitude. 

And so it is that North to Adventure 
contains elements ranging from adven- 
ture to empire building in a narrative 
crowded with exciting episodes. No 
reader will quickly forget this twentieth- 
century saga of the north—the north 
whose secrets Hudson, Selkirk, Baffin, 
Frobisher and other daring navigators 
sought vainly to solve. Here is life lived 
to the full; here is high adventure and 
fine achievement recorded with gusto. 

This special edition of North to Ad- 
venture is a volume of 284 pages with 
thirty-six striking photographs and a 
jacket in full color. It is offered to mem- 
bers of the National Travel Club at the 
special price of $1.80 postpaid. Later 
on another edition will be issued for the 
general public at a much higher sum. 
Members who are anxious to secure a 
copy should write to the Secretary. 


1939 CLUB DINNER 


Arrangements are now being made for 
the Club dinner to be held at the Wal- 
dorf Astoria Hotel, New York City, on 
April 20. Two excellent speakers will be 
our guests of honor—Mr. Carveth Wells, 
who will talk on Mexico, and Mr. Sidney 
R. Montague, who will tell of his adven- 
tures in the far north. 

If you can attend the dinner, the Secre- 
tary will be glad, upon request, to send 
you a printed announcement when it is 
ready. 


PLANNING YOUR SUMMER TRIP 


For the benefit of those members who are 
planning their summer trips now, we are listing 
below the various countries on which we have 
booklets. The Secretary of the Club will be glad 
to send any of them to members who write in 
for information. However, since our supply is 
limited, we earnestly request that only those 
booklets are asked for which deal with countries 
in which the member is specifically interested. 
We have general information on all the countries 
listed, as well as on the special places mentioned 
within those countries. 


AUSTRALIA: = 
BELGIUM: 

DENMARK: 

EGYPT: 


ENGLAND: 
Bath 
England and Continental Europe 
Shakespeare Land 
Railway Map of Great Britain and Ireland 
FINLAND: 
FRANCE: 
GERMANY: 
Baden and Wirttemberg 
Berlin, Potsdam and the Kurmark of 
Brandenburg 
The Rhine 
Munich and the Bavarian Alps 
Niirnberg and Franconia 
GREECE: 
HAWAII: 
HOLLAND: 
How to See Holland 
HUNGARY: 
INDIA: 
IRELAND: 
On the Road to Europe 
ITALY: 
Rome 
Florence 
Bologna 
Taormina 
Turin 
JAMAICA: 
The Jamaica Bulletin 
JAPAN: 
MEXICO: 
Mexican Journeys 
NORWAY: 
PUERTO RICO: 
RUSSIA: 
See the Soviet Union in 1938 
Map of the Soviet Union 
SCOTLAND: 
The Romance of Scotland 
Summer Tours in Scotland 
SWEDEN: 
Stockholm 
SWITZERLAND: 
The Electric Gotthard Line 
Tourist Map of Switzerland 
YUGOSLAVIA: 
Visit Yugoslavia 
GENERAL EUROPE—Motoring Abroad 
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DATES TO KEEP IN BERMUDA 


By DEMIE GENAITIS 


Aboard Ship 


THE whistles are blowing, the crowds on the pier are waving, gesturing, 
shouting with excitement and envy, you catch a whiff of the posies someone 
is Wearing, you give a second glance at a distinguished looking person who’s 
passing by. The peopled pier becomes smaller and less audible... . Even 
when you're well out at sea, you have the feeling those crowds are still there, 
mulling eagerly, their faces raised. 

Shipboard life begins. You’re probably wearing a three-piece suit with 
the new tight jacket and the full circular skirt of 1939 or perhaps you’re in 
the marigold plaid coat and marigold wool dress Bergdorf Goodman is show- 
ing. And you’re not going to rush to your cabin to change into something 


IMAGINATION else just because you’re aboard ship. 

Outside the swimming pool on the Queen of Don’t go formal until the second evening out of New York. And then 
Bermuda, this girl wears a necklace and you're fortunate. This season white net gowns are foremost in importance. 
bracelet designed by Leo Glass. Of irides- Net packs well; white wears nicely in immaculate Bermuda. Then there’s 


cent mother-of-pearl shells, such accessories 


ie imazination to all sport costumes. lace. Jay Thorpe has a beautiful conception in Chantilly lace with chiffon 


bands and sash of robin’s-egg blue. 

The second day out at sea, you will change into southern attire. You'll 
swim in the pool, exercise in the gym, play deck tennis, go to talkie pictures, 
explore the ship, race horses. Your minimum wardrobe will consist of one 
or two swim suits, beachrobe, a three-piece play suit, a sweater and skirt 
set, two spectator sports frocks, two evening gowns, a short wrap and the 
suit or coat you sail in. 


Farkas Photos 


AND STRETCHING IT 


(Above) Cotton butcher’s twine, used for the back 
and sleeves of this tussah frock, stretches to fit you. 
(Right) Or for stretching to keep yourself fit, 
here’s a striped knit exercise suit with brief shorts 
and hip-length pullover. From the Cotton Shop. 


PERI 


People to Wheot 
me Things lo »; 


ANY famous personalities visit Bermuda and love 
it for different reasons. Mark Twain and Kipling 
came here and enjoyed it so thoroughly that they for- 
got their work. On the other hand, Eugene O’Neill 
liked it so well that he remained to work. William 
Shakespeare enjoyed it, if only through hearsay, and 
used Bermuda as Prospero’s enviable island. But 
Shirley Temple has probably liked Bermuda best of 
all. Like most of us, she enjoyed about everything 
there is of people, scenes and activities. Some of the 
visitors and their activities of the month are shown 
on these pages. 


1. Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Thatcher of Boston, runners-up 
in the annual Belmont Manor mixed foursome golf 
tournament, and the winners, Captain H. S. Rowe and 
Mrs. Wm. Freisenbruch of Bermuda. 


2. Hurrying to catth a ferry in Hamilton are Mr. and 
Mrs. T. A. Weatherley, Jr., of Scarsdale, N. Y. 


3. Miss Grace Haynes is seen at Huntley Towers, where 
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Photographs by 
John L. Carson 
and Scott Seegers 


she is attending the Bermuda session of the Wildcliff 
Junior College of Swarthmore, Pa. 


4. Among the honeymooners are Mr. and Mrs Eric 
MacInnes. 


_ 5. Mrs. Porter Hessinger of Dover, Mass., and Mr. 
Herbert Whiting of New York, at a luncheon given 
at the Bermuda home of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. M. 
Bertles of Glen Cove, L. I... ae 
| 


6. College girls in Bermuda — and so many of them 
| — make a colorful carriage load. Easter lilies and 
_ college students have a date to keep with Bermuda 
| every Easter season. 


\ 
7. Miss Anne Whipple of Boston is photographed 
aboard the Monarch of Bermuda. 


8. Mr. and Mrs. Wm. E. B. Lyon of New York, ex- 
ploring the waterfront of Hamilton. 


_ 9. Recently returned from Rome, Italy, Mr. and Mrs. 

George A. Wardman of New York City and Bermuda, 
are off to participate in the 32nd Annual Princess 
Hotel Tennis Tournament. 


10. Among the charming cruisers of the month are 
“Mrs. John F. Dolan and her sister, Miss Phyllis Lyon. 


1]. Mrs. Ronald Stemp of Bermuda goes shopping: 
with her bicycle and basket. She is the former Miss 
Martha Holcomb of Waterbury, Conn. 


12. Idling sunnily at the Bermudiana pool are Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas L. Ennis, of New York. 


WINNERS’ BERMUDA 
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Soldiers of the United States Army drill on the parade grounds of the fortress of El Morro. It was here that the Spanish conquerors fought the English 


THE YEAR AROUND IN 


PONCE DE LEON left Puerto Rico in 
1512 to search for the fabled Fountain of 
Youth. Bent with age, the island’s first 
governor endured the hardships of a trip 
across the uncharted Caribbean to discover 
Florida and suffer a fatal wound from an 


Puerto Rico is ideal for bathing. According 
to the U. S. Weather Bureau, there are 360 
days of sunshine each year. 


and the Dutch invaders. 


by HAROLD L. ANDERS 


Indian’s arrow. He died in Cuba and to- 
day his remains are buried beneath an altar 
in ancient San José church in San Juan. 
Obviously, Ponce made a mistake in his 
futile search for the mythical fountain. He 
should have stayed in Puerto Rico. 

An ever-increasing influx of tourists to 
Uncle Sam’s tropical isle in the Caribbean 
is evidence that a different kind of Foun- 
tain of Youth has been discovered in the 
eternal sunshine and 76° climate of the 
“Tsle of Enchantment”, where U. S. 
Weather Bureau statistics reveal that the 
sun shines 360 days each year. 

At the close of the biggest winter season 
the island has ever known, Puerto Ricans 
are preparing for another influx of tourists 
during the summer season. Because of its 
unusual climate and continual sunshine, 
Puerto Rico’s resert facilities are equally 
enjoyable in summer and winter. 

As one enters San Juan harbor, the im- 
pression is that of an ancient Spanish city. 
At the outermost tip of the harbor entrance 
stands El Morro fortress, built in 1540 by 
the Spanish conquerors to ward off attacks 
of the marauding pirates as well as organ- 
ized forces of the English and Dutch, who 
knew as well as Ponce de Leon that Puerto 
Rico had the potentialities that its name 
indicates—“Rich Port”. 


The engineering feat of perching El 
Morro on the high cliff overlooking the 
mouth of the harbor is one at which today’s 
architects continue to marvel. It is a signifi- 
cant compliment to El Morro’s builders that 


PUERTO RICO 


neither it, nor nearby Fort San Cristobal, 
were damaged by the shelling of the Amer- 
ican fleet under Admiral Sampson when 
Puerto Rico was occupied by the American | 
troops in 1898. 

El Morro is but one of several fortresses 
built to fortify the capital city of Puerto 
Rico. San Cristobal, San Geronimo, and 
Escambron are others. 

Puerto Rico’s charms however, are not 
limited to ancient forts and cathedrals. In 
the new portion of San Juan are modern, 
office buildings, department stores and 
shops. The streets are paved and wide 
except for the narrow balconied thorough- 
fares of the Old City. Centerpiece for the 
new trend is the magnificent white marble 
Capitol building on Ponce de Leon Boule- 
vard, which was built at a cost of $4,000,- 
000, and houses the chambers of the island’s 
legislature. 

One of the most unique golf courses in 
the world entices visitors to get out their 
clubs and have a try within the very walls 
of El Morro fortress. The course has been 
Jaid out across the broad parade grounds 
where once the soldiers of Bowdoin Hend- 
rick, famous Dutch general, fought with the 
Spaniards. Several of the greens are lo- 
cated within the moat which once sur- 
rounded the impregnable castle. Two of the 
tees are situated atop the ancient ram- 
parts. There is one drive across 250 yards 
of ocean which has caused many a visiting 
golfer to toss his club into the water hazard. 

More than $500,006 has been spent dur- 


Thousands of electric lights illuminate San 
_Juan’s capitol during the annual Ponce de 
Leon carnival. 


ing the last year in the renovating of the 
400-year-old sea wall which encircled the 
old city of San Juan. WPA workmen, un- 
der direction of officers of the 65th Infan- 
try, U.S. Army, now stationed at El Morro, 
built supports for some parts of the aging 
wall and resurfaced other portions. 
An important event each winter and 
spring in Puerto Rico is the gigantic war 
games of the U. S. Navy and Marines, in- 
volving the movements of hundreds of 
ships and planes and thousands of men. 
Thus returns each year to the harbor of 
San Juan a resemblance to military activity 
which has been its heritage for centuries. 
Because of its strategic location with 
reference to a defense of the Panama Canal, 
Puerto Rico has been chosen as the site for 
a $9,138,000 U. S. naval air- and subma- 
rine-base to be constructed near the present 
Isla Grande airport. Here, U. S. navy fly- 
ing patrol-boats and submarines will be 
stationed as a part of the new defense pro- 
‘gram being worked out in the current 
maneuvers in the Puerto Rican area. 
Outside San Juan, Puerto Rico opens 
into one of the most picturesque plots of 
topography under the American flag. The 
towns nestle in the valleys of rolling hills. 
Farmers plow with oxen along the steep 
slopes of the hills where the jibaros grow 
their sugar, tobacco and cotton. Banana 


Because of its strategic importance Puerto Rico has been chosen as the site for a naval air- and 
submarine-base. This squadron of planes flew over San Juan during the recent naval maneuvers. 


plantations dot the landscape with their 
waving leaves and colorful fruit. Typical 
of the tropics are the papaya, chiote, bread- 
fruit and cocoanut. 

The air of old Spain remains in these 
hills, while on the highways and in the towns 
there is evidence of the influence of the 
modern. Automobiles and trucks haul pro- 
duce to the nearby markets from the farms. 
Tidily dressed children wend their way 
down hillside paths to modern school build- 
ings. New hospitals and government build- 
ings dot the cities, now leaning toward the 
latest in architecture. Yet the modern 
seems to fit unusually well into the solid, 
sturdy simplicity of the Spanish buildings. 


In the hills too, today, are dude rinches 
and two National Forests where mountain 
resorts have been constructed. At El 
Yunque, just a short ride from the beaches 
of San Juan, there are overnight log cabins, 
and a large log inn. Here the temperature 
sometimes is as much as ten degrees lower 
than that in temperate San Juan. Blankets 
feel comfortable at night. Mountain tor- 
rents roar down from the surrounding 
peaks. Neatly graveled paths lead up 
through the ascending slopes. 

It is truly a study in contrasts, this em- 
erald island of the Caribbean. It is Spanish 
and it is American, with the most romantic 
elements of both. 


‘Yachting is one of the favorite sports of Puerto Rico. These comet boats are sailing in the bay of San Juan with El Morro fortress in the background. 


Shopping for Wad in bende 


Purple and shocking pink silk play 
suit. Kilted skirt. A wimple sun hat. 


co Be ea ee 
White silk stripes accent shoulder and 
skirt. The collar buttons up. 


. i 
if 
Bradien Photo 


A hood for the silk crepe spectator 
sports frock. From Best & Co. 
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Let simplicity be the keynote of your 
wardrobe. Individualize and vary it with 
a few gay accessories and you can rest as- 
sured you will be dressed in the correct 
tone. Life in Bermuda is essentially in- 
formal. Swank cabafias and a Palm 
Beach air are not a part of its British 
charm. The sands, sea, and coral houses 
are too variegated and pure in color to 
be falsified by striped umbrellas and long 
gaudy beach chairs. 

Let your costumes give but the brief 
touches of color necessary. Then, ready 
to indulge in sightseeing and sports, you 
will discover that one of your favorite 
Bermuda sports is shopping. You'll want 
Lili and Guerlain perfumes. At the Ber- 
muda Shop, A. E. Smith’s, Town House 
and Trimingham’s, you will find clothes 
for men and women in colors and ma- 
terials which only Scotch and English 
craftsmen seem able to create. At Otto’s 
there are hand-carved cuckoo clocks 
found nowhere in the States. One of the 
most fascinating hours you can spend in 
Bermuda is to explore the shops of A. S. 
Cooper and Wm. Bluck. Wedgwood is 
the former’s specialty, Spode and Wor- 
cester the latter’s. 

It’s a rare knowing voyager who comes 
away from Bermuda empty-handed. Most 
cruisers, familiar with Bermuda shopping 
advantages, often ask their friends who 
take the trip to pick up their favorite 
article. So, bon voyage! 


Knudsen Photo 


Bermuda classics: the Liberty silk 
print scarf, the bag that’s cedar- 
handled, and the sweater set and 
skirt in a variety of astonishing 
colors that are Bermuda itself. May 
be purchased in New York as well 
as Bermuda, and worn proudly for- 
ever and a day. From the Ber- 


muda Shop. 


Dynamic color note: a Richard 
Koret cabafia-striped handbag and 
scarf, to be worn with your new 
sweaters from Trimingham’s or in 
town with the new grays and beiges. 
The scarf may be wound into a city 
turban. The French fabric looks 
like crash, feels like satin. From 
Bonwit Teller. 


WHEN TRAVELING TO BERMUDA 
BUY WEDGWOOD 


SPODE 
® 
MINTON 


ROYAL 
DOULTON 


CROWN 
STAFFORD- 
SHIRE 


BELLEEK 


ENGLISH 
CRYSTAL 


e 
SHEFFIELD 


PLATE 
AT 


CHINA FIGURES BY BING & GRONDAHL 


A. 5. Cooper & Sons 


FRONT ST., HAMILTON 


BWW RTE FOR A 


PRE E 


BOOKLET 


DISTINCTIVE 


CHINA 


SPODE 
SORRENTO 


SPODE 
GAINSBORO * 


MINTON 
ROYAL WORCESTER 
ROYAL CROWN DERBY 
ROYAL COPENHAGEN 


Booklet of Spode China 
sent gratis on request 


ie) 


WM. BLUCK « Co. 


BERMUDA 


Mon “Parts 


Presents 


CHARLIE MURRAY 
and his famous orchestra 
with 
MARY COHAN 
making her New York debut 
and 
in the Cocktail Lounge 


THE ROYAL LUKA. 
WELLA HAWAIIANS 


142 E. 53rd St, Reservations—A lbert 
New York Ci Eldorado 5-9800 
ew York City Dinner—Prix Fixe 


ANTIQUE SILVER 


“Captain Diaz gives a most in- 
timate and vivid, picture of one of 
the world’s most dramatic episodes 
and does this with a wealth of 
detail and interest that make his 
pages fairly live,’ says THE Boston 
GLoBE of 


The TRUE HISTORY of the 


~CONQUEST OF MEXICO 


By CaApTaiInN BERNAL Diaz DEL 
CASTILLO 
With an Introduction by 
A. D. Howpen SmitH 
To read it is to be an eye-witness 
to the most astonishing conquest in 
the world’s history. “A tale of 
adventure which puts to shame any 
five dozen ‘explorers’ you can 
name.”’—Salt Lake City Tribune 
Illustrated. 562 pages. $3.75 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 
116 East 16th Street, New York 


MEET 


OF Ccotadh 


HALF WAY... 


eeERNT 


Big, sunny decks offer rest, 
sport and fun on the 
“pleasure-planned” trip to 
Bermuda. 


Hours before you arrive in Bermuda you’ve learned 
to enjoy the Colony’s gracious pace of life aboard the 


Monarch or Queen. 


You’ve played on Sports Decks ‘‘pleasure-planned”’ 
for unhampered action, topped off your games with 
gracing dips in the pool. You’ve sipped and bantered 
in genial cocktail bars . . . dined in elegance... 
glided to rippling music in a night club as merry as 


Mayfair. 


A retinue of Furness-trained shipmen has served you 
cheerfully and with fine British precision, And you’ve 
experienced that exclusive Furness feature—a private 


bath with your stateroom, regardless of rate. 


Round Trip $70 up, including Private Bath. Also 
low all-expense rates including accommodations at 
a leading Bermuda hotel. Frequent sailings from 


New York. 


Apply to your own TRAVEL AGENT or Furness Bermuda Line, 
34 Whitehall St., or 634 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FURNESS 


Leads the way to Bermuda 
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“He makes live men out of names. 
living artists out of signatures on 
canvas.” 


The most exciting art biography 
since LUST FOR LIFE 


REBELS 
OF ART 


By George Slocombe 


: Rebels of Act 


MANET TO MATISSE 4 


ay GEORGE SLOCOMBE: 


Here, in one superbly illustrated volume, that brilliant com- 
pany of “rebel” painters who numbered Manet, Monet, Pis- 
sarro, Cezanne, Toulouse-Lautrec, Renoir, Sisley, Degas, 
Gauguin, Van Gogh, Modigliani, Utrillo and Matisse among 
its leaders, is portrayed in a vivid picture of the men who cre- 
ated one of the most significant artistic movements of all time. 
This book is the fascinating story of their work, their play, 
their loves and their hates, fashioned to make an integrated 
and richly colored picture of a revoiutionary art movement and 
a romantic social era. With 32 full-page illustrations. Recom- 
mended by Book-of-the-Month Club. $3.50 


True Adventure that shames the wildest 
flights of fiction! 


NORTH TO ADVENTURE 


By Sydney R. Montague 


Late of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 


Montague wanted adventure—and he found it in the frozen fastness 
of Baffin Land. He was wrecked on a desolate arctic island, missed 
death from starvation by hours, “rode” icebergs, hunted with the 
Eskimos, patrolled hundreds of miles by dog sled, his life a constant 
fight for survival. A first printing of 5,000 copies has been neces- 
sary to supply the initial demand for North to Adventure. With 
many illustrations. Recommended by Book-of-the-Month Club. $2.00 


For Real Entertainment 


WARWICK DEEPING’S 


most adventurous novel 


MARTIN VALLIANT 


A story of high adventure, heroic feats and magnificent sacrifice, 
this enthralling novel recounts the exploits of a young man who 
sought peace and spiritual rebirth in a monastery—only to be 
thrown int. a life of action and turmoil when a young girl came 
to him for sanctuary. $2.00 


from your Bookseller, or, 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 


116 E. 16th Street New York 


AROUND NEW YORK’S BARS, 
RESTAURANTS AND 
NIGHT CLUBS 


PENTHOUSE CLUB — (PLaza 3- 
6910) 30 Central Park S. French and 
Russian food in a sky-high retreat with 
a sweeping view of Central Park. Lunch 
$1.25, dinner from $2. Poloma, Spivach, 
singers, and others entertain. No cover 
or minimum. Special Hunt Breakfast 
1 p.m. Sun. $1. 


FEFE’S MONTE CARLO — (PLaza 
5-7341) 49 East 54th ‘St. An elaborate 
new night-spot styled by Dorothy 
Draper with Ted Straeter’s and Bob 


Knight's orchestras; Miss Lee Wylie , 


and Richard Smart, singers. Franklin 
Hughes’ “Fascinating Ladies.” —_A la 
carte. Cover after 10 p.m. $2.50. 
Closed Sun. 


MON PARIS — (ELdorado 45-9800) 
142 East 53rd St. The finest band in 
town decorates this most attractive 
night spot—Charlie Murray’s. In ad- 
dition are the Royal Lukewella Ha- 
waiians who really entertain in the 
cocktail room; and Mary Cohan (Geo. 
M’s daughter), singer. This place gets 
the nicest young crowd in town and the 
most attractive of the elder group. 
Minimum $2.00. Dinner, and recom- 
mended, from $2.50. 


MONTPARNASSE — (BUtterfield 8- 
2345) 50 East 79th St. A very smart 
night club that broke away from tradi- 
tion and opened uptown. Has charm, 
excellent cuisine, and a delightful clien- 
tele. There is no cover or minimum. 
Dinner is from $2.25. Entertainment 
consists of singers, Joan Hanscom and 
Lewis Pecora; of bands, Hal Saunders 
and Don Rodriquez. 


LE PERROQUET — RHinelander 4- 
9478) 134 East 61st St. Royal Bank’s 
orchestra. Lunch 75c, dinner from 
$1.75, includiny crepes suzette and a 
bottle of wine. No cover or minimum. 
Opens 5 Sun. 


ELMOROCCO — (ELdorado 5-8769) 
154 East 54th St. Gay late Spot with 
two orchestras, where celebrities come 
to see and be seen. Dinner a la carte. 
Cover after 10:30 p.m. $2. Best to 
dress and to come with someone known 
there. 


PLAZA HOTEL — (PLaza 3-1740) 
Fifth Ave. & 59th St. The Persian 
Room in this hotel boasts the orchestras 
of both Jack Marshard and Nicholas 
D'Amico; the dancing of the Hart- 
manns; and the singing of Jane Pickens. 
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Social. Dinner from $3.50-$4. Cover 
$1.50, Sat. $2.50. Must dress. 


SAVOY PLAZA—(VOlunteer 5-2600) 
Fifth Ave. & 59th St. The Cafe 
Lounge here is fortunate in having 
Gerry Morton and his men supply all 
the music. Hildegarde, singer, at 12:15 
and 1:15 except Sun. A charming 
after-dinner and cocktail spot. Mini- 
mum $2.00-$3.50. Dress optional. 


STORK CLUB — (PLaza 3-1940) 3 
East 53rd St. The alternating bands 
here are Sonny Kendis' and Jose Lo- 
pez’. Special entertainment Sunday eve- 
nings. ‘Terrific publicity has made this 
the happy dumping grounds of all the 
movie stars, playboys, executives, etc. 
Best trained waiters in town. Dress far 
preferable. Cover $2.00. 


THEODORE'’S — (PlLaza 3-6426) 2 
East 56th St. This restaurant has for 
many years concentrated on the best 
food for the best people at the best 
prices. Dinner runs from $1.75 to 
$2.50, there is no cover or minimum. 


COQ ROUGE — (PLaza 3-8887) 65 
East 56th St. At present this spot is 
featuring Anne Francine, winner of a 
debutante tryout competition. On the 
same bill are the Tisdale Trio and Don 
Rodney, singers, and George Sterney’s 
orchéstra. Minimum $1.50. Dinner 
from $2.50. Dress is optional. 


CHEVALIER — (ELdorado 5-8588)) 
53 East 54th St. A new restaurant. 
You will like the Chevalier if you en- 
joy dining amid modern surroundings. 
Both the cuisine and bar will add to 
your enjoyment. Luncheon from $1.00; 
Dinner from $1.50. Music by Muzak. 


ST. REGIS — (PLaza 3-4500) Fifth at 
55th St. The Iridium Room here is 
another of those swank spots where 
white tie and tails are rather necessary. 
Features an ice show that goes on at 
9:30 and 12:30. Prices are $3.50 din- 
ner on weekdays—$4.00 on Saturdays. 
Cover charge $1.50 and $2.50. Music 
by Charles Baum and Don Marton. 


THE WALDORF — (Eldorado ‘5 
3000) Park at 49th St. Informal Em- 
pire Room has Glen Gray’s Casa Loma 
Orchestra. At dinner and supper 
Maurice, magician; Loretta Lee, singer. 
Selective dinners from $1.75. Cover 
after 10:30, $1.50. Friday, Saturday 
and holidays; $1. other evenings. No 
dancing Sunday. 


BriARcLiFF LopGE 


WORLD’S FAIR 


VACATION HEADQUARTERS 


Your vacation of a lifetime lies ahead. This 
year, enjoy both a delightful stay at Briarcliff 
and all the visits you want at the Fair. Budget 
your vacation in advance—with Briarcliff’s 
moderate, published rates—treat yourself to 


the best and commute to the Fair! 


COMPLETE RESORT HOTEL ONLY 45 


RATES? American Plan, $8, 9, 10, 11 and $12 per person 
daily, rooms with private bath, MODIFIED AM. PLAN (dinner, 
room with private bath, breakfast) one dollar less per person per 
day, EARLY SEASON: A few rooms with bath at $7 available 
through June. BATHING: 25c includes use of bathhouse and towels. 
RIDING: $2.50 first, $2 additional hours. TENNIS: no charge to 
guests. DANCING and ENTERTAINMENT: No charge to guests. 


TRAINS More than 50 comfortable trains per day to and from 
Grand Central Terminal. No charge to arriving and departing 
guests for automobile to railroad station. Briarcliff will take parties 


by bus direct to the World’s Fair. 


HOTELS Located in a beautiful 100-acre private estate, Briar- 
cliff Lodge has the-appearance of a great English Manor. Capacity 
350 guests. Finely appointed guest rooms—three dining rooms— 
spacious verandahs overlooking the hills. Highest standards of 
food and service, selected clientele. Ownership Direction. 
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MIN. FROM WORLD’S FAIR GROUNDS 
Via Westchester Parkways and New Whitestone Bridge— Avoiding City Traffic 


RECREATION FACILITIES: Goi;: Tournament course 


with first tee at hotel door. BATHING: 3-acre outdoor pool. 
TENNIS: Ten fine clay courts. RIDING: Excellent riding horses, 
miles of scenic bridle. paths. DANCING: Informal and Saturday 
evening dances. ENTERTAINMENT: Concerts, putting tourneys, 
bridge, billiards, ping pong, etc, DINING AL FRESCO: Meals 


served on verandahs in fair weather if desired. 
OPENS June 10to September 20 inclusive. 
RESERVATIONS: Because of heavy travel expected for the 


World’s Fair, reservations should be made as far in advance as 
possible. AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY offices or write to 
Paul W. Pickelle, Resident Manager. 


BRIARCLIFF LODGE, srarcurr manor, 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY, NEW YORK 
Vacation Headquarters for the World’s Fair 


LOCATION. Top of the West- 


chester hills, overlooking the stately 
Hudson River. On New York Central 
Main Line from North and West (Har- 
mon Station). Only 30 miles (50 min.) 
from Manhattan via N.Y. Central com- 
muting trains, Scarborough Station. 
By motor to Mid and Downtown New 
York—Saw Mill River, Henry Hudson 
Parkways and Express Highway, avoid- 
ing traffic. 33 miles via Whitestone 
Bridge to World’s Fair grounds. 
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BRITAIN s IRELAND 


On Your Own Terms in Time and Cost 


Great Britain and Ireland, vibrant with life and colour, packed with 
thrilling dramatic contrasts that invité you to golf in the shadow of 
a Plantagenet castle; to swim at the beach where Caesar landed; to 
visit quaint, ancient towns and friendly, romantic countrysides, within 


easy, comfortable distances, reached for as little as 2¢ a mile. 


Do you like horse racing? See the Epsom Derby, the Ascot Gold 
Cup, the St. Leger at Doncaster, Dublin’s Horse Show. Golf? Glen- 
eagles, St. Andrews, Sandwich. Tennis? Wimbledon. Polo? Rane- 


lagh, Roehampton. 


See these islands in this economical, modern way. Enjoy their 
magnificent hotels, gay restaurants, brilliant night life, world-famous 


shops, theatres, palaces, historic nooks and corners. 


Visit Great Britain and Ireland for your 1939 vacation, or on 
your way to the Continent. Write today for free booklets to C. M. 
Turner, General Traffic Manager, Dept. 12, 9 Rockefeller Plaza (16 
West 49th St.), New York; L.T. Jones, Middle-West representative, 
333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; J. D. Cameron, Pacific 


Coast representative, 412 West 6th St., Los Angeles, Calif., or 
YOUR OWN TOURIST AGENT 


See the British and Irish Railways Exhibits at the 
New York World’s Fair. Actually step aboard a 
British train, fully equipped with every modern 


convenience and see what you get for 2¢ a mile. 


Associated 
BRITISH & IRISH RAILWAYS 


neorporated 


FROM THE CRYSTAL PALACE TO THE WORLD OF 


TOMORROW 


~ 


temperament a race of machine 
makers and machine worshippers, 
America let her new inventions carry 
her forward. By 1893, just forty 
years after New York’s dismal fair 
with one building, and that leaky, 
America celebrated her triumph of 
the machine. 

Nominally, this great national fes- 
tival celebrated the four-hundredth 
anniversary of Columbus’s discovery 
of America. It was called the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, and 
was held in the new Chicago that had 
risen from the ashes of the famous 
fire. The very fact that Chicago, 
which not long before had been a 
little trading post, was now a big 
city ready to welcome the world, 
shows the speed at which America 
had been moving. 

The world came to Chicago. As a 
Frenchman sagely remarked of its 


1933 Century of Progress, “Chicago | 


does not give expositions, it gives 
fairs.” 
and hideous at the same time, full of 
the boundless energy and friendliness 
of the Middle West, is America’s 
Bartholomew. Here the old carnival 
spirit comes out in a peoples’ fes- 
tival, and the crowds make the fair. 
The Columbian was gigantic, dis- 
organized, pretentious in its architec- 
ture, carefree in its amusements for 
a world in which Victoria was still 
Queen. And it was a perfectly splen- 
did world’s fair. It broke all attend- 
ance records by attracting nearly 
30,000,000 people, and ended with a 
profit. It was America’s fair, so big 
that it suggested the hugeness of the 
country, so naive and friendly that 
it reflected the frontier on which the 
city had grown; and for all its 
fancy domes and fountains it pos- 
sessed a robust and moving beauty 
of its own. 

The setting of the Columbian was 
fine—a great tract lying along Lake 
Michigan, whose waters were let into 
the grounds in canals and lagoons 
that created quiet spaces and set off 


the buildings. Unlike the Centennial, 


the fair was laid out in a unified 
scheme. Its buildings, done in a 
pompous style we might call frock- 
coat classic, were rapturously copied 
all over the country; no exposition 
has ever influenced a country’s archi- 
tecture as much as Chicago’s. One 
man declared, “The damage wrought 
by the World’s Fair will last for half 
a century from this date if not 


longer.” But then, he was Louis 
Sullivan, who had built the Trans- 
portation Building, whose clean, 


honest lines people considered too 
plain. One of the creators of modern 
architecture had no place in the Gay 
Nineties; and the other buildings 
were a perfect background for the 
women with their puffed sleeves and 
hourglass figures and their parasols. 

Chicago, as the center of the coun- 
try’s commercial life, made the Co- 
lumbian a fair rather than an ex- 
position by restoring carnival and 
trade. The big manufacturers spent 
a good deal of money on their build- 
ings and displays of goods, and got 
it ‘back quickly in increased sales; 
and thereafter they used the big ex- 
positions as a regular part of their 
selling machinery. Many of the new 
inventions were now displayed by 
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This great city, so superb 


(Continued on page 13) 


manufacturers. Just as the crowds 
at Philadelphia would gaze at sew- 
ing machines, the crowds at Chicage 
stood transfixed at the sight of rows 
and rows of electric bulbs, which 
one ‘could now buy at stores. There 
was even a house run—more or less 
—hby electricity. The fair itself used 
a great quantity of the new bulbs 
and arc lights, creating effects daz- 
zling to people coming from towns 


‘lighted by gas. | 


The year before the Columbian, 
Chicago and New York had been 
united by telephone; Mr. Edison’s 
phonograph could now offer a debate 
by Mr. Gladstone, a lecture by Robert 
Ingersoll, or jokes by Chauncey 
Depew ; and many people dreamed of 
owning a phonograph. There were 
new machines of all sorts—the lino- 
type, the expansion engine, Pullman 
trains; but though in this year Henry 
Ford tested his first automobile, the 
motor car was not yet ready to face 


_the witticisms of farmers who were 


to put their trust in horses for some 
time yet to come. But the machine 
that many people thought was worth 
the whole fair was the ferris wheel. 


With the ferris wheel, the ma- 


chine entered the amusement world. 
The Bethlehem Iron Company, which 
built this behemoth of ‘fun, had not 
spared its steel. The towers were 137 
feet high, and the wheel had thirty- 
six coaches, each holding sixty pas- 
sengers. There was seldom an empty 
seat in this terrifying contraption. 
Another novelty was the captive 
balloon, which for two dollars con- 


veyed customers to the dizzy height 


of a thousand feet. Carl Hagenbeck’s 
Trained Animals competed with 
Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show, 


which had everything from South . 


American gauchos to Russian Cos- 
sacks. 

But nothing competed with the 
Midway, that pandemonium of de- 
light. It was a trip through the 
world, through Capri’s Blue Grotto 
and Vienna’s Beautiful Blue Dan- 
ube, with a stop in a Moorish palace 
or a Hawaiian theater. There was 
Little Egypt, there was a whole Irish 
village making linen. If you were 
tired of watching Singhalese and 
Malayan jugglers and acrobats, you 
could try the Javanese theater, where 
the band and the dancing girls were 
both borrowed from a Javanese 
potentate. As “Samantha Allen of 
Jonesville, New York State,” whose 
books were considered a high point 
in female wit, reported, “Some 
women go in to see the Persian girls 
dance day after day, so’s to come 
out all horrified up, and their faces 
bathed in blushes.” But Samantha 
found it more edifying to visit the 
Women’s Building which displayed 
along with American exhibits 
mementos of the sainted Florence 
Nightingale, and from the aging 
Queen Victoria some napkins she 
spun and wove herself, and even 
some hand-painted pictures. 

About two per cent of the visitors 
went to the series of lectures and 
congresses held in cooperation with 
the fair, which discussed matters like 
medicine, temperance, commerce and 
finance, and evolution. Others ex- 
amined the model Workingman’s 
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A MODERN VOGUE 
OF TRAVEL IS AT 
YOUR COMMAND... 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVEL SERVICE! 


It has been called a modern vogue of travel—this 
American Express Travel Service—which perfects 
your trip to England... the Continent... or the 
ports of the Seven Seas...and assures you the 
pleasant welcome of an Expected Guest wherever 
you go. For whatever mode of transportation you 
may use, deluxe American Express Travel Service is 
always on the alert to smooth out the journey ahead. 


Your itinerary will be planned in accordance 
with your wishes; your transportation by land, sea 
or ait reserved; your hotel accommodations and 
sightseeing arranged; your travel funds protected 
by American Express Travelers Cheques—all this 
—in advance—before you leave home. 


Then abroad, you have the protective guidance 
of this world-wide travel organization. English- 
speaking, uniformed couriers serve you at principal 
piers and depots, assist you through frontier cus- 
toms. American Express offices are your personal 
headquarters for cables, mail, local information. 


A telephone call, a letter or a personal visit to 
any American Express office will ensure for you 
travel that is completely carefree. 


AMERICAN 


EXPRESS 
OO lenias ae JO Cbgantgaltor 


Orrices IN: 
Adanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Datlas 
Denver, Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Miami, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Montreal, Newark, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh,Portland, 
St. Louis, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Toronto, Washington, Worcester 


Ask Your Travel Agent for American Express Travel Service 
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YOUR COURSE TO ALL EUROPE... 


and to Bright 


Widest choice of ships, routes, 
rates! Express from N. Y. to 
Cherbourg, Southampton by the 
Aquitania and the world’s fast- 
est liner Queen Mary. Several 
sailings weekly from N. Y., Bos- 
ton, Montreal to Ireland, Eng- 
. with 14 other 
ships from which to choose. 
Rates from $132 Cabin Class, 
$118 Tourist, $91 Third. See 
your local agent...or 25 Broad- 
way, 638 Fifth Ave., New York. 


land, France . . 


Cruise Ports! 


Sail in the Georgic, from N. Y. 
Mar. 29 or Apr. 7, for a glori- 
ous 8-day cruise to Nassau and 
Havana — $97.50 up. Or cruise 
to Nassau, from N. Y. any Sat- 
urday beginning May 6, in the 
popular Lancastria—23,500 tons 
displacement—6 days, $55 up 
—also inclusive rate stopover 
tours. And for summer vacations 
-—get the complete program of 
Sea-Breeze Cruises—4 to 13 


days, at rates as low as $45! 


The GEORGIC, Britain’s largest motorliner. She, 
with her sistership BRITANNIC, will be joined 
by the new 34,000-gross-ton MAURETANIA in 
the express service from N. Y. to Ireland, Eng- 
land, France. Maiden voyage from N.Y. June 30! 
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ERMANY 


FOR PERFECT PLEASURE 
AND SPARKLING SPORT 


@ Name your sports, name your plea- 


sures . . . find them all in Germany, 
flavored by the piquant charm of his- 


Na oaemaeniaeumeasaas | 


toric centuries. A dream palace out of 
Parsifal will be the witness to your 
mountaineering in the German Alps. 
A friendly Meistersinger will com- 
panion you in spirit on your stroll in 
ancient Nuremberg. Black Forest elves 
will help you battle par on Baden- 
Baden’s smooth greens and fairways. 
Health is yours for the having at 
world-famous spas:—Karlsbad, Ma- 
rienbad, Gastein, Nauheim, Wies- 
baden, 
beckon you to yachting, fishing, riding, 


Seashore and Mountain Lakes 
or glorious sports 


Kissingen. Other regions 


tennis and bathing. 


Thrill to the charm of the castle- 
crowned Rhine, the merry windings 
of the Blue Danube, the quiet beauty 
of Goethe’s Weimar, the students’ 
songs at Heidelberg, and the great art 
treasures of Munich, Dresden and 
Duesseldorf. 
preme at Bayreuth’s Music Festival; 
Beethoven, Mozart and Strauss at Salz- 


Wagner will rule su- 


Recreation and Health at world-famous 
Spas and Resorts 


burg. Berlin could entertain you ray- 
ally for forty nights. Vienna breathes 
romance in every cabaret and castle 
chamber. You hardly have time to see 
and do it all—so plan the longest stay 
you can in Germany! 


REDUCTIONS im RAIL FARES and 
use of Registered Travel Marks 
‘Jg afford remarkable savings, while 


courtesy and friendliness add 
to the joy of fine, inexpensive traveling. 


Consult Your Travel Agent 
and Write for Literature to Dept, 30 


Foreign visitors are welcome guests at 
German Golf and Country Clubs 


GERMAN RAILROADS INFORMATION OFFICE 


11 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Home. But the Midway Plaisance 
offered the first artificial ice; skating 
in the summer ‘was something to 
remember. 

There could be only one result of 
Chicago’s smash hit: faint echoes. 
History was ransacked for events to 
commemorate; Presidents Cleveland, 
McKinley and Theodore Roosevelt 
patiently opened one world’s fair 
after another. San Francisco, Port- 
land, Atlanta, Nashville, Buffalo, 
planned expositions bidding for inter- 
national attention, and ended by serv- 
ing their own sections of the country. 
A series of Southern ‘fairs that had 
come before the Columbian had done 
that very thing—helped build up the 
industries of the South during the 
difficult period of Reconstruction 
when the piratical carpet bagger was 
followed by a flow of Northern 
capital into the sugar, rice and cotton 
industries. - These “cotton exposi- 
tions” in Louisville, New Orleans, 


and Atlanta performed a_real service 


in spreading better methods of cul- 
tivation and manufacture. 

By 1904 the country was ready for 
another big fair. The Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition at St. Louis 
celebrated the centennial of the pur- 
chase of the Territory from France. 
It might have presented a romantic 
picture of the Mississippi, but it took 
a later generation to appreciate the 
show-boats, exploits of Jean Lafitte, 
and the dominant role of this water- 
way in the trade and history of the 
country. In 1904 the United States 
was chiefly conscious that it had won 
the Spanish-American War, and now 
had a colony in the Pacific as a re- 
sult; and a huge Philippine reserva- 
tion was one of the chief attractions. 
Japan, popular as “the little guy 
that’s licking Russia,’ showered the 
Exposition with cheap cloth, china 
and trinkets, and Germany sent over 
an impressive chemical display. 

The international side of the fair 
had its ironies, but the chief domes: 
tic exhibit finally relieved the coun- 


‘try’s long suspense about the horse- 


less carriage that inventors had been 
toiling over for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. A hundred automobiles were 
on display, and one of them had 
coughed its way from New York 
(City, and stood the journey better 
than its driver, who was a little tired 
of hearing “Get a horse” from town 
wits all across the country. It 
seemed that the automobile might 
have a real future. But nobody would 
venture an opinion about flying ma- 
chines; the first flight had been made 
only the year before, and the Wright 
brothers’ glider was in its infancy. 
Still, wireless was proving itself, for 
in 1902 a message had been sent 
through the air from Cornwall, Eng- 
land, to Cape Cod. 

St. Louis strewed its fair over an 
area twice the size of the Columbian, 
its buildings went the limit in bad 
taste. It remained for San Francisco 
to demonstrate the new art of fair 
planning, especially in the use of 
color on the outside of buildings, and 
to create a gay and charming atmos- 
phere. The Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition of 1915 cele- 
brated the opening of the Panama 
Canal, which galvanized coast-wise 
trade on both oceans, for it cut from 
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six to eight thousand miles from the 
voyage of freighters. 


When Chicago in 1933 celebrated 
her hundredth anniversary, the art of 
building had progressed to the use 
of prefabricated materials, window- 
less buildings using uniform lighting 
within, and air conditioning. With 
these concessions to modernity, the 
Century of Progress went back to the 


- old helter-skelter days, providing 


rickshas drawn by handsome college 
boys to carry weary visitors through 
the chaos. The fair had a fine sci- 
entific exhibition, a huge collection 
of the art of all times (off the prem- 
ises)—and another midway. It may 
not have been a century of progress, 
but it was two years of fun. The 
crowds and the profits were enor- 
mous. Chicago had done it again. 


Partly because of her central posi- 
tion, Chicago can make even a helter- 
skelter fair pay. But the promoters 
of tHe 1939 fairs have taken no 
chances, and have planned their ex- 
positions with great care and a com- 
mendable thrift. San Francisco and 
the Bay cities needed a new port for 
the transcontinental planes and the 
China Clippers, and built Treasure 
Island on the shoals north of Yerba 
Buena Island as an airplane base. 
With any luck, the fair will pay for 
Treasure Island. In the same way, 
New York City has transformed an 
unsightly dump into what will be a 
park -and playground when the 
World’s Fair visitors have paid for 
it and departed. This sound idea of 
planning expositions so as to leave 
permanent improvements behind was 
started by Paris, and should be the 
universal rule. 


But the careful planning of the’ 
current fairs only begins with thrift; 
it extends into the arrangement of 
grounds and exhibits to spare visitors 
fatigue, and into making the whole 
fair into a vivid and unified picture 
which everybody will remember. San 
Francisco’s Pageant of the Pacific 
catches up whatever is colorful in 
the whole Pacific basin. 


New York’s fair extends the idea 
of planning into the future, making 
history as the first exposition to com- 
bine the arts and inventions of a 
period into a functional scheme. 
The World of Tomorrow was 
built on Flushing Meadow to create 
the illusion of a world just over the 
horizon, a delicate task attempted by 
pushing forward streamlining, un- 
familiar materials, futuristic designs, 
and whatnot in the spirit of fantasy 
which composes most of our dreams 
of tomorrow. New York can't 
quite forget Chicago’s handsome bal- 
ance sheets. Nor will Chicago, when 
it visits New York in 1939 or 1940, 
forget the Perisphere’s greenbelt 
Democracity, where everybody lives 
in a verdant circle of suburban vil- 
lages, and drives to the office in the 
central city without a single red light 
or police ticket. 

But especially the visitors to the 
fairs will remember the lovely spans 
of the Oakland Bay and Golden Gate 
bridges built to survive the Elephant 
Towers; and the setback pyramids of 
midtown New York, of which they 
will get a fine view from the flank 
of the Perisphere. 


Vint 
NATURE’S 
ul WORLD’S FAIR— 


_ YELLOWSTONE PARK 


Go in one Gateway— 
out another— 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 
serves all 
principal entrances 


Nature has assembled won- 
ders of the world in Yellow- 
stone Park. Strange sights 
(boiling pools, steaming gey- 
sers, churning Paint Pots)... 
scenes of breathtaking beauty 
(the glowing rainbow-hued Grand 
Canyon of the Yellowstone against 
abackdrop of mountains and for- 
ests)... flowers... friendly bears 
and other wild animals! Where 
else in the world could you fill 
a vacation with so much to see 
and remember? — 

Experience two of Yellow- 
stone’s unforgettable Gateways 
instead of one! On the Northern 
4 the Cod Pacific Railway you can go in 

5 one gateway, out another! Choose 
the new, spectacular Red Lodge “Sky Ride” over 
the Bear-tooth Rockies... Gardiner Gateway via. 

Paradise Valley and Yankee Jim Canyon... or 

the famous Cody Road with its 80 miles of thrills. 
- The Northern Pacific serves all three! 

Enjoy the cool, clean comfort of an air-condi- 

tioned through Pullman on the Northern Pacific 

to Yellowstone... for the vacation of a lifetime! 
For free literature and full information, 


— address E, E. Nelson, 
272 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


THE Aiz Conditioned. 
> NORTH COAST LIMITED 
1000 Niles of MNountans 


Include Yellowstone 
in your trip to 
SAN FRANCISCO 
EXPOSITION 


this Summer. 


Put the stimulus of variety into your summer holiday! 
...come to France’s sunny seaside...where there’s 
coastal scenery to suit your mood in surroundings to 
suit your taste * The tempestuous seas and stern 
rocks of Finistére and Brittany, if you take your 
scenery ‘neat’... Deauville and Dinard, colorful as 
jewels, flowery setting for flowering romance... 
Biarritz, the queen of Basque resorts, where cabanas 
flare like torches on the sandy beach... fabulous 
Cannes, where yachts float like petals in an azure 
bowl...heavenly Nice with its palms and gardens and 
snow-capped Alps as background % From the golden coasts of Picardy to the 
broad-bosomed sands of the Riviera...the season by the sea is on!...social 
activities to swell your calendar to bursting...and fascinating trips into the 
French countryside. 


- 40% REDUCTION IN RAILROAD FARES 


Ramble through the delightful maritime provinces...over 3,000 miles of 
picturesque coast line...luxury resorts or quaint, inexpensive villages. Your 
travel agency has informative descriptive booklets. 


French National Railroads, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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NOTE: Alaska’s long hours of summer 
daylight will surprise you. Early in 
Alaska’s MAY-through-SEPTEMBER 
vacation season the Midnight Sun is 
most in evidence, staying above the 
horizon nearly all “night.” 


Te is only one of many happy 
surprises awaiting you in the land 
of the Midnight Sun, where peaks 
tower sheer from the water’s edge, 
where flowers bloom beside roaring 
glaciers, where seas are sheltered, 
where modern towns still speak of 
days when Russians ruled and men 
stampeded for gold, where hand- 
carved totem poles make faces! 


FOLLOW THE SUN INLAND 


To see the Midnight Sun at its great- 
est glory, visit the Interior, with Mt. 
McKinley National Park, Matanuska 
Valley, and the storied Yukon River. 


ALASKA IS NEARBY 


The low costs and short time nec- 
essary for an Alaska vacation are 
surprising, too. Rail and all-inclusive 
steamer fares are low, while cruises 
and cruise-tours fit any vacation time- 
budget. Board a modern, completely 
air-conditioned train to follow scenic 
routes to Seattle, where several times 
weekly one-class All-American 
steamers head for nearby Alaska 
vacationland. And, en route to or 
from Alaska, visit the San Francisco 
World’s Fair. 


For fascinating FREE Alaska Vacationland 
literature, mail the coupon to Alaska Steam- 
ship Company, Room 933, Pier Two, Seattle. 


Book EARLY Through One of These Lines 
$$$ 


BURLINGTON ROUTE 
GREAT NORTHERN 
THE ALASKA RAILROAD 
NORTHERN PACIFIC 
NORTH WESTERN LINE 
THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 
UNION PACIFIC 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
ALASKA STEAMSHIP CO. 


Address 


City & State 
The Alaska Line’s Good-Natured Map—10c 
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THREE STRATEGIC PORTS OF EUROPE 
(Continued from page 24) 


broad street bathed in electric lights, 
filled with crowds of strollers, that 
the Alcazar, the Hippodrome and the 
Trichter are found, known to sailors 
and the curios of the whole world, 
and other places more secret and 
less admissible. 

Foreign sailors who have come to 
Hamburg dozens of times know only 
one itinerary there: from their ship 
to the Reeperbahn and from there 
into the cross streets, sordid and 
narrow, the Grosse Freiheit and the 
Kleine Freiheit, the Peterstrasse, and 
many others, to plunge into an at- 
mosphere of women, wine and, on 
occasion, knives. 

St. Paul, celebrated in so many 
songs of the sea, is like a monstrous 
safety valve placed between the 
febrile and incassant activity of the 
port and the city itself, so rich, so 
calm, so sure of its mercantile power. 

In order to understand what may 
be mercantile aristocracy, one must 
see the great buildings of Hamburg, 
the ‘Chilihaus and the Ballinhaus, as 
huge as the skyscrapers of New 
York but squat, attached to the earth, 
massive; one must walk around the 
Binnenalster, a sort of lake in the 
center of the city, filled with swans 
and little yachts rigged up with a 
big sail and a jib; one must walk 
along the Harvestehudeweg and the 
other avenues bordered with cozy 
villas. But to appreciate really the 
puritan pride and the boundless ar- 
rogance of this caste which has for 
centuries ruled over dockyards, mer- 
chant fleets and distant plantations 
and factories, one must see their 
chiefs go to their offices in the 
morning, whether by tramway or in 
ancient and delapidated autos. To 
parade in a twelve-cylinder car of 
the latest model is considered an ex- 
hibition of bad taste of which only 
a nouveau riche would be capable. 
The lords of Hamburg despise these 
external symbols of wealth, which 
they do not need at all to proclaim 
their own importance. 

However, if you want to become 
acquainted with the most typical citi- 
zens of Hamburg, it is at the port 
that you must look for them. 

In the Vorsetzen; also called the 
Rue des Marins, one shop follows 
another, displaying everything which 
the soul of a sailor could desire: 
knives in leather or carved wood 
cases; tobacco pouches of albatross 
feet; rubber boots, blue sweaters, 
caps embroidered with multicolored 
designs, sextants, life belts, chrono- 
meters, harpoons for hunting whales. 
At the entrance to these paradises 
for sailors stand old Hamburg mer- 
chants, robust, slow, silent, smoking 
their pipes. 

Near the place where the Alster 
empties into the Elbe are tied up 
the boats in which tourists may 
visit the port. An English inscrip- 
tion .says “Motorboats for Hire.” 
The “captains’ of these boats are 
all old wolves of the sea whom age, 
love of alcohol or some other reason 
has forced to exchange long ocean 
voyages for the more prosaic pro- 
fession of guide. Pipe in mouth, 
they pace up and down all day. For 
twenty paces they advance, then stop 
suddenly as if they had bumped into 
an invisible obstacle, retrace their 


steps, halt and begin their promenade 
all over again, They never go be- 
yond twenty paces. It isn’t in vain 
that for years and years they have 
strode the bridge of the ships which 
they have commanded. 

Other retired captains have opened 
taverns in the narrow streets of the 
port. The most famous of these is 
“Papa Haase” whose tavern is a 
veritable museum in which there is 
a heterogeneous collection of objects 
which he has brought back from 
his voyages over the world. Each 
object has its history, often apocry- 
phal and always indecent. Papa 
Haase has the reputation of being 
the best liar in the port, and the 
residents of the most fashionable 
parts of the town come to hear him 
tell his stories. If there are any 
women among his listeners, espe- 
cially society women, the old sailor 
surpasses himself in pornographic 


tales and relishes the confusion of , 


his audience like a connoisseur. 


At Papa Haase’s, as in the-other 


taverns of Hamburg, they serve the 
classic drinks of the port—in winter, 
grog (three parts rum, one part 
water, a little sugar and no lemon) ; 
in summer, a mixture of equal parts 
Seltzer water and beer, which bears 
the name of “Alsterwasser”, the wa- 
ter of Alster; and all year long, win- 
ter and summer, little glasses of 
kummel, each one followed by a 
chaser of beer. 

Papa Haase is an exception, for 
the sailors of Hamburg are not ex- 
actly loquacious. They usually speak 
Low German. Almost all of them 
understand English, but for the most 
part they do not talk. 

The most typical anecdote which 
they tell on this subject is the fol- 
lowing: Two old friends, Hein and 
Tetje, for years have passed their 
time chewing tobacco on the banks 
of the Elbe, watching the movement 
in the port. One day Hein brought 
a stranger. 

“This is my friend Peter,” he said, 
and all three settled down into silent 
contemplation of the ships which 
passed. 

At the end of two hours, Peter 
said, nodding his head in the direc- 
tion of a boat which was coming 
in. “That must be a Dutch boat.” 

Silence. Two hours slipped by. A 
new boat appeared. 

“That must be 
Peter. 

At the end of two more hours, 
Peter noticed a third boat and said, 
“That must be a Swedish boat.” 

Night fell, the three men separated. 
The next day Hein came back alone. 
“Well,” asked Tetje, “how is 
Peter?” 

“He is all right,” replied Tetje, 
“but he talks a little too much.” 

The sounds of the port of Ham- 
burg are not made with human 
voices but come from the moaning 
of sirens, from the blows of the 
hammers of the braziers as they 
pound the sheet iron in the ship- 
yards of Blohm and Voss, from the 
thundering of trucks, from the grind- 
ing of chains as anchors are raised 
and lowered, from the uproar of 
the cranes, and from real thunder 
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English,” said 
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See the 


World 


your own way 


Follow a round-the- 
world route of your own 
choosing. The“World’s Great- 
est Travel System” will work 
out all the details, and you'll 
sail off with one all-inclusive 
two-year ticket. Stop over 

-anywhere you wish. Write for 
folder giving the six most 
popular routes. 


Route 5 


Round the world © 
via Hawaii, 
New Zealand, 
Australia, 
Cape Town, 
London. Com- 
bined Classes, 
$712.45 up. 


Belle of Bali 


African Plumage 


Route2 — 


Round the world 
via Japan, 

Bali, Java, 
Singapore, 

Suez Canal, 
England. Com- 
bined Classes, 
$734.25 up. 


Detailed information regard- 
ing any round-the-world route 
from your travel agent or any 
Canadian Pacific office. 


World 


‘Tours 


BERMUDA 


9-DAY TOUR WITH 
8 DAYS THERE -v: 


Leave aboard the Bermuda 
Clipper in the morning. 
That afternoon you’re 
basking in Bermuda’s sun. 
Your choice of Bermuda’s 
finest hotels; meals, trans- 
portation included. $192. 
Or stay as long as youwish. 
Othertoursto 16 days, $262. 
Round trip rate, $120. 
Two round trips weekly. 


HAWAII 


2-WEEK TOUR WITH 
11 DAYS THERE -»: 


See the Golden Gate Expo- 
sition, then leave Treasure 
Island, San Francisco, 
aboard one of the huge 
Pacific Clippers and arrive 
in Hawaii the next morn- 
- ing—only 18 hours away. 
Included in your planned 
itinerary are motor drives, 
air or steamer trips to 
other Islands. One week, 
and other tours available. 
Fares now reduced 20%. 


. 


BO esds of tradition have been deftly woven 
intoa perfect design for hotel living at the Plaza, 


where service, cuisine and appointments have 
produced a composite of excellence recognized 
throughout the world. The Persian Room, a dis- 
tinguished rendezvous for Luncheon, Dinner, 
Cocktail Hour and Supper after the Theatre. 


‘mei<«zZ@ 


Subway Station 
at Hotel direct 
_ to the New York. : 


oF» ~ World's Fair. 


Facing beautiful Central Park, 
the Plaza is ideally located in 
‘the social center of New York. 


Henry A..Rost, President and Managing Director 
THE PLAZA e FIFTH AVENUE AT FIFTY-NINTH STREET 
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AST, west, and south, on the routes 

of Pan American Airways Systems, 
are the lands of eternal springtime. 
Escape the in-between-season at home 
by vacationing in one of these sunny 
climes. It will repay you not only in 
comfort, but in health and pleasure. 


Bermuda, Hawaii, Mexico, Central 
America, the West Indies, and all of 
South America are now but pleasure- 
filled hours away. Traveling aboard the 
Flying Clippers, you experience a new 
comfort and freedom in travel. You may 
leave almost any day, plan stopovers as 
your own interests dictate, return when- 
ever you wish. Paz American makes it 
possible for you to spend ’most all your 
vacation time—85%—at destination. 


All arrangements for your vacation 
may be made in advance or you may 
vagabond, as you choose. For sugges- 
tions on where and when to go, and 
what to do, consult your travel agent or 
write directly to us. 


PAN AMERICAN 


AIRWAYS SYSTEM 


Boston - NewYork .Washington- Miami -Chicago- Houston 
Brownsvill2 . Los Angeles . Seattle . San Francisco 


204DMOOR 


the Shadow of PIKES PEAK. 
COLORADO SPRINGS COLORADO 


Name yout 5port--’ 
Direction— anes as 2 Te 


American Hotels You'll find it at'the very door- 
Corp. step of beautiful BROADMOOR, 
NEW YORK: center of a 3,000 acre playground in 
Sie recon Tye the Rockies. Golf on a championship 


Plaza 5-3673 : 5 
i _ course. Skate in the Ice Palace. Ride on 
EN. pine-fragrant trails. Thrill to scenic 
510 West 6th St. wonders of famous Pikes Peak region. . 


Peete to Colorado’s health-laden air. Polo, tennis, 
49 Greary St., swimming. Gay parties. Metropolitan lux- 
Sutter 4464 . ‘ 
ury ... western hospitality. 


European or American plan. 
Rates on application 


Mr. Burton R. Ogilvie. Manager. 
Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Please send me FREE illustrated booklet: 
ADDRESS 
(2) eo Gaieticer eee Seer}, 44 As an Sabre 
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“WACATION 


UY @ From glorious dawn to 
CU mellow moonlight, there's a 
restful, ‘‘be yourself’’ atmos- 
(j . phere on the friendly Wyoming, 
) Colorado and Montana ranches 
that simply can’t be found any- 
; where else. 


1B @ What's your pleasure? 
\) Riding? Western ponies areready 
iI! to take you through cool, green 
valleys, across vast plains, 
. through virgin forests and deep 
| canyons or high up into the y 
rugged mountains. 

@ Hiking? Camping? Fish- 
ing? The dude ranch coun-) 
tty offersyou trails and by-ways U 
galore—and some of the finest 
trout streams in the world. U 


) 


@ So choose your fun on aU 
dude ranch this year. From May 
through September, you will 
find the welcome mat out and 


waiting for you. CO 


Go Burlington 


@ Let one of. Burlington's. 
luxurious-flyers:take-y.ou,:to..the 
dude ranch of your selection. 


@ Ride the famous Denver 
Zepuyr, the Aristocrat or the 
U , Nortu Coast Limirep. Your 

VU vacation really begins the 
moment you board any one 
of these air-conditioned trains, 

U headed for the great open spaces 
of the invigorating West. 


Burlington 
Route 


Burlington Travel Bureau, Room 1628 
547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


Send me free, illustrated booklet which 
gives descriptive information about Dude 
Ranches in CF) Wyoming Colorado 
C1) Montana. (Check one or more in which 
you are interested.) 


| U 


mail coupon 
for 


free booklet 
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of storms which break over the cop- 
per domes of the town, over the 
warehouses and the grain elevators, 
over the canals of the old town and 
the lights of Saint Paul, in a leaden 
sky filled with the smoke from fac- 
tories, transatlantic liners, and stubby 
pipes which their owners have par- 
aded in the four corners of the 
world. 
Skin SKoie Amok 


Hamburg was not even in existence, 
and only wild ducks peopled the 
mouth of the Elbe, its dunes and its 
dry grasses when Julius Caesar Jand- 
ed his legions on the islands which 
were later to become the British 
Isles. The Thames was rolling its 
gray waters without a suspicion that 
one day it would become the life- 
stream of the Empire, but London 
was not in existence then. Never- 
theless, when in the year 49 B. C. 
Julius Caesar besieged Marseilles in 
revenge for its having allied itself 
with Pompey against him, it was al- 
ready an old town of six hundred 
years. 

In the course of the last few cen- 
turies the port of Marseilles has 
undergone more transformations than 
during its entire previous existence. 
Today it is a modern port, although 
smaller than those of London and 
Hamburg. It differs from these two 
ports in two ways: it is situated 
directly on the sea and this sea has 
no tides—boats may arrive at Mar- 
seilles and depart from it at any 
hour of the day or night. 


Marseilles is the town, par excel- 
lence, where all the people of the 
Mediterranean basin have mingled 
for thousands of years to form an 
adventurous and braggart race, lo- 
quacious and full of laughter, sub- 
ject to rages which rarely get be- 
yond the stage of threats and curses, 
and proud—proud of its town, of 
its port, of its sun, of the Canne- 
biére, the principal street which de- 
scends towards the Old Port and of 
which the Marseillais says: “If Paris 
had a Cannebiére, it would be a little 
Marseilles.” 

Here there is nothing of the Lon- 
don heaviness, of the Hamburg si- 
lence. In the noises of the port of 


Marseilles;:it is human voices which: 


predominate: voices which shout, 
sing, discuss, swear, warble or de- 
claim with that peculiar accent 


which the Marseillais never quite 
gets rid of even if he spends dozens 
of years in Paris. 

With its vendors of mussels and 
oysters, its beggars and its mendi- 
cants, its women, its bizarre popu- 
lation of French, Italians, Algerians, 
Negroes, Levantines and Greeks, the 
port of Marseilles is like the first 
stop on the road to the exotic coun- 
tries of the world. 


It takes fifteen days to reach Col- 
ombo, sixteen to get to Dahomey; in 
twenty days you are in Singapore; 
in twenty-two in Saigon; in twenty- 
four at Tamatave; in thirty, in 
Shanghai; in thirty-two in Papeete; 
in thirty-seven in Kobe; in forty- 
five in Nouméa. The whole world 
is within reach of your hand. You 
have only to stretch it out... 


And the boys who stroll along the 


=< 


basin of the Joliette, the docks of 
Pinéde or the Wilson Docks devour 
with their eyes, through the forest 
of hydraulic and ‘electric cranes, the 
couriers from South America, from 
Africa and the Far East. Ome fine 
day they will shake off the ties of 
family and love like dust and embark 
without warning on an old cargo boat 
which will take them. to Madagascar 
or Tahiti. 


It is along the Old Port—the 
same indeed where the Phoenicians 
laid the foundations for the future 
Marseilles — that is situated the 
famous “Red Light District” of the 
town, of which, to tell the truth, 
there is not much left today. A few 
narrow and crooked streets which 
wind up the side of the hill with 
crumbling old houses on either side. 

In the taverns of the quarter sal- 
low-faced young cads discuss some 
deal which, to be profitable, is not 
exactly within the law. It might be 
a question of contraband, of white- 
slave traffic, or of politics. Marseilles 
is the only city in France, if not in 
Europe, whose criminals have earned, 
through the extent of their opera- 
tions and their readiness to resort to 
arms, the name of gangsters. 


Smuggling goes on on a large 
scale and everything goes through: 
drugs, tobacco, alcohol, silks, and 
even cheese. The same ships which 
have brought in their holds several 
pounds of precious cocaine will take 
back to Buenos Aires or Rio de 
Janeiro young women who are often 
completely ignorant of the fate which 
awaits them. And all these activi- 
ties are covered up by politicians in 
exchange for services which are ren- 
dered them on election day: is it not 
in Marseilles that the dead have the 
habit of voting? But the inhabitants 
of the cemeteries themselves have 
not succeeded recently in preventing 
the crushing of the old municipal 
machine which is today replaced by a 
government of the Front Populaire. 


The streets of the Old Port are 
reminiscent of certain parts of St. 
Paul or of Ratcliff Highway in Lon- 
don, with its sailors’ taverns. But 
at Marseilles, the London fog and the 
Hamburg: fog are replaced by the 


southern sun_and_it.is only a few_ 


steps to the Mediterranean. 


Along the bank, the new port, en- 
tirely reclaimed from the sea, pushes 
year by year to the west, to the 
mouth of the Rhone and the pool 
of Berre which tomorrow will be 
swallowed up in the system of docks 
and landing piers. For the moment, 
its equipment is inferior to that of 
London and Hamburg, in spite of 
the fact that its quays are already 
some sixteen miles long and are 
served by more than forty miles of 
railroad; in spite of the warehouses 
of Joliette which can hold 170,000 
tons of merchandise and the even 
larger warehouses which are located 
west of the port. 


But at Marseilles life is easier, and 
if the sailors could be asked which 
port they secretly preferred, they 
would undoubtedly choose, not the se- 
vere and exacting Hamburg, nor the 
prison of London, but the incoherent, 
insouciant and voluble Marseilles. 
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THE WAY HAS BEEN PQ 


“Ship me somewhere East of Suez”’ meant 
P & O—always. But today P & O offers 
new liners with air-conditioned dining 
rooms—built-in swimming pools in First 
and Tourist Class. You can sail .. . 


‘Round the World 
via India, Ceylon, Australia—in new 
23,500-ton Ships for as little as $564! 


- using Tourist Class to England inamod- |» 


ern transatlantic liner, thence to Australia, 


~Tourist Class in a P & O ship. Cabin Class 


on the Pacific—rail across America. Top 
Class throughout, from $914. P & O varied 
itineraries permit visits to Malaya, Java and 
Bali if you wish, and your P & O ticket is 
good for two years. See your local agent for 
a custom-made P & O World Tour—or for 
through bookings via P & O to the above 
points or to Egypt, Sudan, Iranian Gulf, the 
For East. Or apply at 25 Broadway, 638 
Fifth Avenue, New York, or any office of 


CUNARD WHITE STAR 


General Agents for 
PENINSULAR & ORIENTAL AND BRITISH 
INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES 


It's true what they 
say about 


INLAND 


pores . . . enchanting 
. thrilling . . hospitable 
; inexpensive take 
Finland has been called all 
these by delighted travelers. 
They’re all true. 


The exchange is so favorable 
that you can spend more time, 
have more fun, buy more things 
in this grand country of the 

--North.-Come”andenjoy“striking, © 
modern Helsinki, contrasting 
with ancient Turku and Viipuri. 
Explore the fascinating lake 
region and other inland beauty 
spots. Good trains, modern hotels 
and friendly people make travel - 
a pleasure in Finland. Come this 
summer. 


{n 1940—The Olympics in Helsinki! 


See your Travel Agent for 
full details, or write for 
Booklet E. 


“FINNISH 


TRAVEL INFORMATION BUREAU 


630 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Smart women, active women, famous 
women — leaders in every business and 
profession — you'll find them living here 
and contributing to the Club's varied ac- 
tivities as well as enjoying them. If you 
need a lift in launching your own career in 
“New York, you'll find these successful 
women glad to be of help . . . you'll have an op- 
portunity to meet them at parties, lectures, dances. 


You pay for only one room—a light, airy, 
tastefully furnished one, with private bath 
—and you enjoy the entire Clubhouse. 
That means swimming pool, gym, solarium, 
library, music rooms, spacious lounges for 
entertaining. And under the same roof are 
three grand restaurants,-and a complete 
body-conditioning department. 


Staying at this famous Club is convenient, too 
... it's within walking distance of theatres and 
smart shops. Rates are really moderate. Write 
today and reserve your room .. . remember 
that lots of smart young business women will be 
coming to New York for the Fair. The Club is 
open to non-members. 


Booklet T-5 on Request 


SWISS NATIONAL 
EXPOSITION. 


ZURICH 
May to October 


You can change your surroundings as quickly 
as your mood. The majestic grandeur of 
towering crags is but a few hours delightful 
ride from the calm and intimate beauty of 
the lake country. Whatever your vacation 


NO VISAS desire . . . you will find it in Switzerland! 
@ Take advantage of the extraordinary fare reductions 
NOM ONEY granted to foreign guests for a stay of 6 days or more. 


FORMALITIES See Switzerland as it should be seen. Visit beautiful 
a GENEVA, seat of the League of Nations . . . the BERNESE 
OBERLAND ... INTERLAKEN and up to the JUNGFRAUJOCH 

Ask Jour travel (11,340 feet a/s). Then visit the picturesque old cities of 
agent or write for BERNE and THUN . . . Proceed over the LOETSCHBERG 
booklet TR-2 LINE into another World . . . the FURKA-OBERALP and 
ZERMATT-GORNERGRAT regions with the MATTERHORN, 

so grandiose and unique; LUGANO-LOCARNO, floral para- 

dise of the sunny Swiss Italian lake section, and LUCERNE, 
Switzerland’s holiday capital, and its famous lake and 
mountain district with ENGELBERG, RIGI and the PILATUS 

£ as dominant features. 


WI/SS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


475 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN FLEET 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


~1939. 
MODEL 


Yankee 
Cruises 

TO THE ENTIRE 

MEDITERRANEAN 


FRANCE, ITALY, GREECE 
7 days ashore in 
EGYPT, PALESTINE, SYRIA 


Sailings fortnightly 


. Apr. 8 


Exochorda .... 
Excalibur ..... May 6 
Exeter ....... May 20 


46 DAYS for 
°995” | '595"” 


x 


Excambion . . 


NZPA Win sD 


OZPHn 


The whole Mediterranean, visit- 
ing Marseilles, Naples, Pom- 
peii, Amalfi, Sorrento, Naples, 
Alexandria, Cairo, Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem, Jacob's Well, Tomb 
of Joseph, Samaria, Nazareth, 
Tiberias, Sea of Galilee, Damas- 
cus, Baalbek, Beirut, Haifa, 
Alexandria, Piraeus, Athens, 
Naples, Rome (Vatican), Leg- 
horn, Pisa, Genoa, Rapallo, 
Marseilles, Boston, New York. 


Also ‘‘THREE-QUARTERS” CRUISES 


Tomaes in $280 UP 
Terminating in $295 UP 


Italy or France 
To or From: 
FRANCE AND ITALY, | 60 U 
or From: GREECE P 
and without change of ship 
To or From: EGYPT, $900 U 
PALESTINE, SYRIA P 


All staterooms outside and amidship 
— many with semi-private verandas 
and most with private baths—free 
standing metal beds—large ward- 
robes — hot and cold running water 
—country club veranda cafe over- 
looking bow — electric galley — fine 
cuisine—a la carte no additional 
charge—all dine at one sitting— 
modern steam laundry — novelty 
shop — hair dressing salon — swim- 
ming pool—talking pictures—no 
crowding — capacity limited to 132 
first class passengers only. 


Consult your Travel Agent who will 
tell you all the advantages of the 
Yankee Cruises in the Four Aces. 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 


25 Broadway, New York 


THE KEY TO THE BALTIC 
(Continued from page 37) _ 


stand by the roadside with their small 
clusters of unpainted shacks where 
the horses of the parishioners are 
stabled upon cold days. On lonely 
hilltops small tree-stump windmills 
waving naked arms against the sky 
have the weird gauntness of Icabod 
Crane riding in the wind. Moss- 
covered split-rail fences dip and turn 
along the roadside, and miles of 
heavy pine forests spice the cool 
Aland air, and cast a mantle of 
solemn peace over the countryside. 
A glance at history reveals that 
these islands haven’t always been the 
essence of peace. Long before Colum- 
bus made his bid for immortality the 
Vikings of Sweden had settled there. 
Aland remained a Swedish possession 
until Russia won it in 1809. Then 
it became a part of Finland after the 
World War when that country was 
carved out of Russia and given her 
independence as a sovereign state. 
The Alanders never tire of telling 
about the Russian troops stationed 
there during the war, and about the 
German airship that flew over Marie- 
hamn when a Russian ship, heavily 
loaded with ammunition and high ex- 


plosives, was lying in the harbor. 


Several bombs were dropped. They 
went wide of their mark and fell 
harmlessly in the water, but had there 
been a hit Mariehamn would have 
been blasted off the red rock of 
Aland. 

These islands took the European 
spotlight in 1917 when their popula- 
tion, all of Swedish descent, voted in 
an unofficial plebiscite to secede from 
Finland and unite with Sweden. The 
leaders were punished, but the Finns 
finally granted Aland the right of 
local self government in 1920. 

The determined Islanders were not 
satisfied. They wanted nothing short 
of the Swedish flag. Sweden sup- 
ported them in this and brought 
pressure to bear on Finland. It was 
then that the League of Nations took 
action in what was one of the first, 
if not the first, of the minority prob- 
lems to come to a head after the 
World War. 

They recommended that the islands 
remain Finnish, but only upon the 
condition that Finland amend the 
Aland Autonomy Act with certain 
guarantees designed to protect the 
islands from ‘further friction with 
Finland. These guarantees gave the 
islanders everything they could ask 
for except the one thing they wanted 
most, reunion with Sweden. This re- 
sulted in the creation of one of the 
most unique relationships between a 
country and her possession that the 
world has ever seen. 

Under the guarantees suggested by 
the League the Swedish language was 
to remain the language of the islands. 
The Swedish culture and the Swedish 


traditions of the place are never to 
be affected by any act of Finland. 

The public schools are to conduct 
their classes in the Swedish language; 
and what is more, Finnish may never 
be taught in any school on the islands 
without special permission of the par- 
ticular community concerned. 

Finns may not buy property upon 
the islands until they have lived there 
for five years. This was to prevent 
disgruntled Finns from buying up the 


property for the purpose of driving 


out the Swedes. 

Aland has the right to take fifty 
per cent of all customs duties col- 
lected upon the islands. 

These people are never to be sub- 
ject to military conscription. 

Finland may never fortify the 
islands. 

In spite of these guarantees the 
Alanders are discontented. They 
boast of their Swedish blood, pattern 
their public institutions and their laws 
after those of Sweden, and remain 
firm in their conviction that some day 
justice will be done and the gold and 
blue of the Swedish flag will fly 
above their red granite ramparts once 
again. 

But the future of the Aland Islands 
is difficult to predict, particularly in 
view of the recent decision of Fin- 
land and Sweden to fortify the 
islands. Their position in the Baltic 
gives these islands immense strategic 
importance in case of war. If Russia 
controlled them, she could cut off 
Sweden’s exports of iron to Ger- 
many; and if Germany controlled 
them, she could bottle up Russia’s 
fleet in Leningrad. 

These facts lead to sinister specu- 
lation. It is more pleasant to think 
of the islands as they are today: 

The real high point of any visit,to 
the islands and to Mariehamn is a 
sunset promenade along the harbor 
front. Across the glutting sheet of 
water that burns and glints in the 
sunset, lies the quiet fleet of sailing 
ships, their gaunt naked spars rising 


_two hundred and ten feet into the 


deep crimson and orange of the sky 
like delicate black tracery etched with 
a sharp true point. 


There is something profound about 
it, something ghost-like, something as 
harsh and grim as the black shadows 
of the great hulls themselves. These 
are the last of those grand old ships, 
the closing book to a sea saga that 
is world history, Their ineffable 
beauty as they stand graven in the 
sunset is like a scarcely audible echo 
of the distant era of Magellan, the 
Spanish Main, Captain Cook and 
Lord Nelson; the Captains Kidd and 
Morgan under the Jolly Roger, Bar- 
bary Corsairs, swashbuckling pirates 
and buccaneers. 


.. . for western travel, Santa Fe offers 
the world’s largest fleet of streamliners 


@ Not only can you weave all these 
grand travel experiences into your 
California trip conveniently via 
Santa Fe... but you can do it all 
so economically any time during this 
great Exposition Year! 

For swift, comfortable western 
travel, Santa Fe offers El Capitan, 
low-cost all-coach streamliner that 
whisks between Chicago and Los 
Angeles in just 3934 hours; the Scouf, 
daily economy coach-tourist sleeper 
train; Super Chief and Chief, superb 
all-Pullman streamliners; California 
Limited and Grand Canyon Limited. 

In California, there is also new 
Santa Fe streamlined service be- 
tween San Diego, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 


For details on planning your trip at the 
lowest possible cost, fust mail coupon. 


T. B. Gallaher, P.T.M., Santa Fe System Lines, 
1262 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 


Send picture booklets on western travel, and fares 
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AMERICA BELIEVES 
IN SIGNS 


(Continued from page 27) 


standard designs carrying the same 
numbers along the roadside where 
they were readily visible to the 
traveler. Supplementing these were 
the directional signs on which dis- 
tances were marked. 


The first numbered markers were 
placed on telephone poles, culvert end 
walls, bridge railings and other places 


along the roadway. The markers on 


telephone poles had to be painted. 
This required three painting opera- 
tions, two background coats of white, 
and one of the design in black. The 
inconvenience of this caused the 
Commission’s engineers to devise a 
new form of marker. A metallic one 
was designed, as this type of sign 
could be manufactured in quantities 
under shop conditions. and installed 
complete in a single field operation. 


The Highway Commission also 
originated the detour diagram. The 
detour was marked and maintained 
in the same manner as the road for 
which it was a substitute. 


The highway departments of Wis- 
consin and the adjoining States co- 
operated in devising standard-shaped 
warning signs. These signs eventu- 
ally became uniform throughout the 
states in the northern part of the 
Mississippi Valley. 


_ The National Safety Council states 
that it-is impossible to estimate the 
number of automobile accidents that 
occur in the United States each year 
as a result of confusion in the mind 


_of the driver, caused by the hundreds 


of different kinds of traffic signs, sig- 
nals and pavement markings in use. 
Signs meant to convey the same 
message differ in size, shape, color, 
wording and often in relative posi- 
tion. A number of states, in order 
to minimize this danger so far as 
possible, have made one of the pre- 
Tequisites for obtaining a driver’s 
license a thorough knowledge of 
trafic signs and signals, and the 
reason for their installation, 


‘Long realizing the seriousness of 
the problem and the need for nation- 
wide standardization of signs and 
signals, after years of engineering 
study, the National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety adopted 
in 1934 the Manual of Uniform 
Traffic Control Devices. 


It is realized that there is yet much 
ground to be covered before all the 
highways and roads and streets of 
America have proper traffic signs, sig- 
nals, and markings, but with the vari- 
ous highway departments, interested 
Organizations and the several states, 


- all working toward a uniform sys- 


tem, most of the present difficulties 
will be eliminated. 


It will then devolve upon some in- 
ventive genius to construct a contrap- 
tion which will automatically cause 
the automobile to obey traffic signs 
and signals, and which will positively 
tell the motorist when he gets on the 
wrong road. 
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. AND SUPERB SERVICE IS ONE REASON I ALWAYS GO HAPAG-LLOYD!“ 


sk the Hapag-Lloyd trans-Atlantic Commuters 


aa 


ROM Hapag-Lloyd Commuters 
F you will learn about the deep 
and satisfying enjoyment of an 
Atlanticcrossing to Europe. They 
form a majority of Hapag-Lloyd 
passengers and they will tell you 
that these lines have thoroughly 
mastered the art of pleasing. 
This year, go Hapag-Lloyd — 
then you, too, will want to re- 
peat your trip many, many times. 


These nine great ships provide Luxury, 
Speed, Comfort, in frequent sailings 
with arrivals of clocklike precision in 
England, Ireland, France, Germany. 
BREMEN * EUROPA »* Giant Lloyd 
Expresses to Cherbourg, Southampton 
and Bremen, with the swiftCOLUMBUS 
adding calls at Ireland. 

NEW YORK * HAMBURG * HANSA 
* DEUTSCHLAND ° Popular Hapag 
“Famous Four’ to Cherbourg, South- 
ampton & Hamburg, frequently adding 
Ireland. ST. LOUIS* BERLIN * Our low- 
est rate liners. Germany via Galway- 
Southampton. 


YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, or 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE - 


669 Fifth Avenue PEW [87 Offices and Agencies in Principal 
New York, N. Y. sue) Cities of United States and Canada 


57 Broadway 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


The 1939 edition of “Your 
Trip To Europe” is now 
available. Send coupon 
for this 230, -page book of 
helpful, up-to-date infor- 
mation a out European 
and trans-Atlantic travel. 


Hamburg-American Line 
North German Lloy: 
57 Broadway, New York, N.Y 


I enclose 25 cents (stamps accepted) 
for the revised 1939 edition of the |} 
230-page travel book, “Your Trip To |i 
Europe’. : 
SS 
Address 


City. 
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SOME OF THE SCENIC 
AND OTHER ATTRACTIONS OF 


| ARE DISPLAYED ON THE FRONT 
COVER OF THIS ISSUE OF TRAVEL 


For further information consult 
your travel agent or address 


NORWEGIAN TRAVEL 
INFORMATION OFFICE 
580 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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GEE 
IN WASHINGTON 


That’s what travelers say about the 
Hotel Continental, opposite hte 
Station (no taxi fares) and the 
Capitol. Air-conditioned bedrooms 
available. Outside rooms from $2.00 
single. . J. Cook, Manager. 
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MOST CONVENIENT LOCATION 


) 


Holel 
* CONTINENTAL 


L. O N D. jO28 (N 
stay at the 


HOTEL WASHINGTON 
CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, W.1. 


Thoroughly up-to-date with every 


modern convenience, central heating, 
telephone and running hot and cold 
water in all bedrooms. 


TERMS MODERATE 


LADY HONYWOOD, 
Managing Director 


WHAT TO See AND Deo IN 


If you balk at cut and dried travel-folder guid- 
ance, Mr, Seaton is the man for you! His unique 
arrangement of this compact book into nine 
“tourist zones’’ makes it easy to design a trip 


that fits your own ideas .. . 
region to another along 


veniently from one 


and to move con- 


Mexico’s most colorful routes. His lively, infor- 
mative comment on native life and customs will 


whet your interest. 


The many hints on what and where to buy, 
places to stay, how to dress, travel and tip, 
will save you time, inconvenience . . . and 


many a peso. To get 
the most out of every 
precious minute, read 
your way, first, 
through WHAT TO 
SEE AND DO IN 
MiED SI CEOn mb: y, 
George W. Seaton. 
With 41 photographs. 
$3.50 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


THE AMERICAN ROUTE 
TO NORTHERN EUROPE 
Denmark - Sweden - Finland 


Poland - Russia 
S/8 “‘SCANPENN”’ 
S/S “SCANYORK”’ 
8/8 ‘“‘SCANMAIL’’ 
| S/S “SCANSTATES”’ 
ALL OUTSIDE STATEROOMS WITH 
BATH OR SHOWER 
Excellent Cuisine — Courteous Service 


| AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
5 Broadway 1 Bourse Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 


NORWAY 


MIDNIGHT SUN CRUISES ON 
“STELLA POLARIS” 
and ‘““METEOR”’ 


TWO-WEEK CRUISES 
from French and English 
s portts—through Norway’s 
E majestic fjords—to the 
North Cape — visiting 
Lapp Encampment. 

¥ ENJOY THE BEST in 
travel at moderate cost, 
to the quiet corner of 
ay Europe, on the superb 
m “STELLA POLARIS” and 
“METEOR,” ships espe- 
cially designed for NOR- 
WAY CRUISES. 

NINE CRUISES during 
June, July and August, 
easily fitted into any 
European itinerary. 


Ask your Travel Agent, 
or address 


B&N LINE 


580 Fitth Ave., New York BRyant 9-3843 
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Do you know a child 
—who would like to go 
to the New York World’s 
Fair? 


Let Grover Whalen, President 
of the Fair, take that child on 
a personally conducted tour of 
the wonders of “The World of 


Tomorrow.” This preview of 


the Fair, with its exciting ex- 


hibits from _ strange lands, 
breath-taking rides, towering 
structures, pageants and_ spec- 
tacles will thrill all children 
from six to sixty. 

—and all for $2.00! 

A TRIP TO THE 
NEW YORK 
WORLD’S FAIR 
WITH BOBBY AND 
BETTY 
By Grover WHALEN 
As told to ELSIE-JEAN 


With many illustrations 
DODGE PUBLISHING CO. 


116 East 16th Street New York 


DREDGING FOR FIVE MILLION DOLLARS | 


(Continued from page 29) 
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they could tell what had happened. 

Lloyd’s had sustained a major loss 
and Britain had lost one of her best 
ships. The exact value of the cargo 
which went down with the Lutine 
is not known, as the archives of 
Lloyd’s were destroyed by fire in 
1883. It is estimated at between five 
and seven million dollars, and the sum 
which Lloyd’s underwriters had to 
disburse for insurance claims, was 


about 900,000 pounds sterling. Indeed 


the Lutime was well named, for the 
word means “hobgoblin” in French. 

Small wonder that there was eager- 
ness to salvage at once the cargo 
which consisted of gold and silver 
bars, and Spanish, French and British 
gold coins. However, it could not 
be done, as Holland and England 
were at war. In fact, it was not until 
1860 that the first salvage attempt 
was made in which Lloyd’s partici- 
pated. 

The gold rush which set in shortly 
after the disaster was apparently re- 
stricted to the inhabitants of the Fri- 
sian islands of Terschelling and Vlie- 
land, the nearest to the treacherous 
Westergronden where the Lutine 
stranded. The wreck of the ship used 
to come up to the surface from time 
to time; therefore, the elaborate ma- 
chinery now necessary was not needed 
then. It is said that some of the 
golden heirlooms which the women 
of Terschelling wear on holidays are 
made from gold rescued from the 
Lutine. 

The unauthorized salvaging, which 
was undertaken in the beginning, soon 
had to give way to an expedition un- 
der the supervision of the Dutch gov- 
ernment. As the wreck had not yet 
really settled down in the sands, the 
work proved comparatively easy and 
the result was reclaimed treasure 
valued at $300,000. 

The next attempt, the one under- 
taken with the assistance of Lloyd’s, 
was able to salvage parts of the 
cargo, valued at about $250,000. In 
this operation divers played an im- 
portant role. 

From then on every few years new 
attempts were made. In 1866 the 
divers were replaced by _ suction 
dredgers. During this salvage enter- 
prise the increasing difficulty of the 
task became obvious. No gold ingots 
were found during the work, which 
lasted altogether two years, although 
a considerable number of coins and 
valuable parts belonging to the ship’s 
outfit were brought up. 

An attempt undertaken in 1911, 
also by means of suction, ended in 
a dismal failure. 

The World War put a temporary 
stop to the underwater gold rush. 

When in 1928 a new expedition 
searched the Westergronden it was 
established that the wreck of the 
Lutine, or what was left of it, had 
sunk about forty feet deep into the 
sand. During the following years the 
remnants sank further into the layer 
of clay beneath the sand which, of 
course, made the salvage work still 
more difficult. 

As no post war salvage attempt 
showed any satisfactory result, a 
Dutch industrialist came forward 
with an absolutely novel plan in 
1934. He maintained that the fre- 
quent interruptions to all previous 
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enterprises, owing to the often very _ 
unfavorable weather conditions, had 
been the main drawback. To assure 
constant work, he had a _ tower 
erected over the Lutine’s graveyard. 
Divers went down into this tower to 
remove the layers of sand and clay. 
At first the new device seemed to 
work well. But in 1936 a gale blew 
the tower over and it came to rest 
on the Westergronden. 

After the approximate position of 
the wreckage had been ascertained, 
the Karimata began to work. The 
buckets, shrieking loudly as _ they 
moved up and down, brought up clay, 
sand, sea shells and all that they 
could tear away from the wreckage. 


‘The clay and sand were eliminated 


in the rotating drum, and the re- 
maining contents—mostly sea shells 
—were dumped into the flat sieve. 
The searchers eagerly scrutinized 
these sea shells. Where was the 
gold? Cannon balls, long spikes and 
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pieces of wood with copper plating 


were found, but no gold and no sil- | 
ver. Almost each object brought up 
was marked with His Majesty’s 
government arrowhead, 

It took almost four weeks of 
dredging before the first coin was 
brought up. Among the other objects 
picked out in the sieve were human 
bones—but no gold ingots. 

Towards the end of July only a 
few more coins and objects made of 
iron and copper had been added to 
the previous spoil. Still no gold. 
Then, on July 29, about two hours 


: 


{ 


after midnight, during the morning 
tide dredging period, something glit- 


tering was dumped into the “sink” 

. . a gold ingot. All the ship was 
gripped by a severe attack of gold 
fever which within a short time / 
spread to the neighboring islands and 
from there through all Holland. 

The ingot was about 7.9 inches 
long, 2.56 inches wide and weighed 
about 7.7 pounds, 

The severe attack of gold fever 


. 


lasted ‘for several days. On Terschel- 


ling, where the ingot was shown to 
the population and the 
guests, bands marched through the 
streets, and the event was celebrated 
as elaborately as if the country had 
achieved an important victory. It was 
perhaps good that this event was cele- 
brated with so much gusto, for it was 
the only occasion to celebrate the 
salvaging of a gold ingot by the 
Karimata. 

Of course, the hope that more gold 
would be found was not given up by 
some until almost the very end. But 
since the memorable July 29, more 
cannon balls, iron ballast pieces, coins 
parts of the Lutine’s hull and her rig- 
gings, and other odds and ends were 
the only objects found. Some of these 
objects may be of value to collectors, 
but they did very little in helping 
to defray the huge costs of the 
Karimata expedition. 

July 29 was the only great day of 
the whole expedition. From then on 
the results grew more and more dis- 
appointing. Even the summer vaca- 
tionists on Terschelling became rest- 
less. Some went out in boats and 
cruised around the Karimata, shout- 
ing: “When will the gold ingot have 
a brother?” 


(Continued on page 55) 


summer — 
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(Continued from page 54) 


No brother came, the Lutine—the 


“Hobgoblin—had proved again that she 


could not be conquered. The work 
of sending the buckets down, hauling 
them up, sifting their contents, went 
on with ‘interruptions for several 
weeks, until on September 12 a 
mechanical defect demanded a stop- 
page of the work. Everybody knew 
immediately: this is the end. By that 
time the costs had mounted so high, 
and the season of autumn gales was 
so near that the management decided 
to be satisfied with the disappoint- 
ment incurred so far, 

Three big tugs came, and a few 
days later the dredger entered a dry- 
dock to be equipped for her real pur- 
pose, the dredging of tin in the 
Netherland Indies. 

The maps, on the strength of which 
the Karimata worked, had been 


drawn up in 1850. They had proved 
faulty. The dredger had found the 
wreckage of the bow and midships of 
the Lutine, but the stern, where the 
gold cargo presumably was stored, 
had not been found. Some people 
maintain that during former clan- 
destine salvage attempts the stern of 
the Lutine, together with the gold, 
had been hauled off to the island of 
Viieland, while others, who claim to 
know just as much, say this is non- 
sense. 

Be that as it may, it probably will 
not take long before a new attempt 
to solve the mystery of the Lutine’s 
gold will be made. At Lloyd’s the 
Lutine bell. will go on announcing 
good and bad news—only let it be 
hoped that it does not have to an- 


nounce a real air raid alarm. 
xO Oe 


CALIFORNIA’S BIG DITCH 
' (Continued from page 19) 


one thirteen thousand ~ horsepower 
unit. 

This big ditch is one of the three 
construction features authorized 
under the Boulder Canyon Project 
Act, quite different from the orig- 
inal Swing-Johnson measure which 


_ included the Coachella Valley in its 
- scope and was to cost $40,000,000. 


The other two features of the Ickes- 
dedicated projects are Boulder Dam 
and its power plant. In 1932 the 
Imperial Irrigation District agreed 
to pay back to the Government the 
cost of the canal project, not to ex- 
ceed a total of $38,000,000. Con- 
struction was begun in 1934 with 
an initial allotment of $9,000,000 
from the Federal Emergency Ad- 
ministration of Public Works. Ten 
millions additional were made avail- 
able by the WPA, and appropriations 
for the Interior Department for the 
fiscal years 1937 and 1938 provided 
$8,000,000 more. Thus far, no money 


has been allotted to the 130-mile 
_ Coachella Main Canal or power de- 


velopment project. 

In the clear atmosphere of the 
West, almost the entire canal may be 
seen at once from an elevation. A 
plane enables the observer to spot 
from the headworks far across the 
miles of sandy wastes, through arid 
Jand and rocky cuts, the complete 
canal irrigation system already in 
operation in the green Imperial Dis- 
trict with 450,000 acres already under 
cultivation. This man-made oasis 
in a sun-drenched land produces 
crops of alfalfa, cantaloupes, lettuce, 
barley, milo maize and small fruits. 
Average yields are from seven to 
ten tons of alfalfa per acre, or a 


ton to a cutting, and ninety-six crates 


of cantaloupes per acre. The grow- 
ing season is 365 days long. 
Prosperity is coming to the Im- 
perial and Coachella Valleys just as 
it has to the Yuma area. Because 
the canal water will be desilted, it 
will save $1,000,000 yearly now spent 
by Imperial ranchers in vain attempts 
to keep the old Imperial canal free 
of silt. Year by year it has been 
filling up despite their. efforts. 
Business through new crops of al- 
falfa, melons, lettuce, citrus fruits 
and long-staple cotton will mean mil- 
lions of dollars in new trade after 
the Government throws open five 
hundred thousand acres of what are 


now wastelands. 
About two thousand men are em- 
ployed on the canal, and the payroll 


_ has averaged about $200,000 a month. 


The actual cost of the new canal will 
be repaid by the farmers who use 
the water during the first forty years 
of its operation. 

In the farther Coachella Valley 
some sixteen thousand acres are un- 
der cultivation, being supplied by 
pumping from wells. There is yet 
no general canal system in this Val- 
ley, which can boast of at least 150,- 
000 acres or irrigable lands. 

Imperial Dam will be made to serve 
rich lands in Arizona also. Pumps 
will lift water by successive stages 
to ranches along the Gila River from 
Yuma to Aztec, Arizona. First con- 
struction contracts on the Gila 
project were awarded in 1936, 
$2,000,000 for work to start the first 
unit of 150,000 acres. Completion of 
the project will cost another $20,000,- 

00. 


All of the public lands susceptible 
of irrigation under the Imperial Dam 
have been withdrawn from entry. 
Survey has been ordered by the 
Reclamation Bureau for a first unit 
of ten thousand acres on the Im- 
perial East Mesa, but none of the 
public land will be opened until water 
distribution and drainage systems 
have been built and the Secretary of 
the Interior decides the time is ripe. 

In addition to land in Arizona and 
California, a Mexican area in Sonora 
and Baja California lies under the 
Imperial dam. Partly Sonoran mesa 
land, partly . Mexicali Valley land, 
the total,;area susceptible of irriga- 
tion in this territory is 2,750,000 
acres, or an area larger than three 
Rhode Islands. 

Meanwhile the thirsty ranchers of 
the Imperial Valley are making plans 
for unprecedented prosperity and 
crops. It took twenty-years for them 
to realize their dream, and they are 
going to enjoy it to the utmost, 
utilizing the forces of bountiful na- 
ture. They see beyond the dusty 
lands now inhabited by rattlers and 
dry lizards. They know that the 
big ditch, wide and sunbaked, stretch- 
ing westward from the Colorado 
through the dunes, now unlined and 
thirsty, will open up a total of one 
million acres of the best farming 
land in the United States. 
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THIS YEAR discover a new travel experience: 
the USSR, rich in dynamic progress and 
massive achievement. From vast, industrialized 
Ukraine to the storied valley of the Volga, from sun-drenched 
resort lands of the Black Sea to the ageless peaks of the Caucasus, 
the scenic pageant and vital activity of the land of the Soviets 


will capture your imagination, broaden your horizon. 


1939 is Intourist’s 10th Anniversary. For the coming anniver- 
sary season this unified, smooth-functioning travel organization has 
arranged a wide variety of independent and group itineraries to suit 
your time and price requirements. Unprecedented excellence of 
service at unbelievably low costs will provide you with complete 
tour-transportation in the USSR, hotel accommodations, meals, 
sightseeing and guide-interpreter service—AlLL for only $5 a day; $8 
tourist class, $15 first class. Write for illustrated booklet 33-B. 
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ALL-UNION AGRICULTURAL EXPOSITION 


opens Moscow, Aug. Ist. 1939. Greatest exhibition in Soviet history 
—353 acres devoted to USSR’s massive achievements in agriculture 


Rudolf H. Hoffmann 


This photograph was taken through the hawsepipe of the Queen Mary 
with a Summar 50mm lens, 1/60, £:9, Dupont Superior Film. 
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by WILLIARD D. MORGAN 


PHOTOGRAPHING COLORFUL 
SUBJECTS 

When photographing a colorful ob- 
ject with the ordinary black and white 
film visualize the subject as it will 
appear in a black and white print or 
enlargement. We may often be mis- 
led by the bright colors in the sub- 
ject such as the green grass, red and 
yellow costumes, blue sky, or color- 
ful buildings and decorations. Thus 
we are tempted to choose a subject 
because of its color appeal, forgetting 
that in a black and white print the 
colors will appear as black and white 
with intermediate tones of gray. This 
means that we must learn to interpret 
colors in terms of black and white. 
To do this there are several impor- 
tant things to watch. 

The lighting of a colorful subject 
is wmportant. In the portrait of the 


Indian chief reproduced on this page 
the photographer had to interpret 
blue sky, white and dyed feathers, 
bronzed skin, tan shirt and colorful 
bead work and metal. All these colors 
in themselves required the proper 
balance of contrast in order to make 


the black and white print carry 
strength, 
Instead of depending upon the 


colors for contrast in the chief’s pic- 
ture the photographer posed his sub- 
ject at an angle to the direct sunlight. 
In this way he obtained the contrast 
of light and shadow required to bring 
out details of the weather-beaten face 
and costume. In addition to this, a K-2 
Yellow Filter was used to hold back 
the intense blue light of the sky and 
thus produce a thinner density in this 
portion of the negative. This meant 
that in making the paper print the sky 


These Navajo youngsters were photographed in northern Arizona. De- 
epite the fact that the picture was taken at close range, the children look, 
perfectly natural and lifelike. 


Willard D. Morgan 


would go slightly darker. This con- 
trast gave the desired tone variation 
for the white headdress which stands 
out much more clearly. 

In contrast to this type of lighting 
and the use of a filter, the photog- 
rapher might have used a flat front 
lighting instead of the side lighting. 
Such a straight front lighting would 
not have given the interest and 
quality which this picture produces. 

This example is used to emphasize 
the importance of seeing colorful sub- 
jects in their black and white photo- 
graphic interpretation, This one 
thought can be carried through all 
types of photography whether you are 
photographing in your own neighbor- 
hood or while traveling through an- 
other country. At the same time ex- 
posures must be quite accurate in or- 
der to get proper color rendering. 
For this purpose one of the photo- 
electric exposure meters like the Wes- 
ton or General Electric are indis- 
pensable. 


BLACK AND WHITE PRINTS 
FROM COLOR | 


With the practical and growing use 


of color film such as Kodachrome~ 
~and Dufaycolor, it is now possible to 


make black and white paper prints 
which give all the monotone quality 
desired. Consequently, a 35mm camera 
such as the Kodak 35, Bantam 
Special, Leica, Contax, Kine Exakta, 
and others can be used almost exclu- 
sively with color film. As the Koda- 
chrome film has no grain in the emul- 
sion, it is possible to obtain extremely 
fine detailed enlargements. To do 
this the original Kodachrome color 
picture is copied on ordinary panchro- 
matic film to make the negative, 
which in turn is used to make the 
paper print. In copying this Koda- 
chrome original it is possible to use 
any color filters desired in case spe- 
cial effects will give some new inter- 
pretation to the subject. Also the 
copy negative can be the same size or 
even larger in case contact prints are 
to be made. 


PHOTOGRAPHING IN 
DIRECT COLOR 


The whole subject of color photog- 


‘raphy is such a broad one that it is 


impossible to go into complete details. 
However, a few main points will be 
of value. One of the first things to 
consider is the careful selection of the 
subject. There is nothing more con- 
fusing than a color picture which in- 
cludes every color of the rainbow 
without any emphasis or subordina- 
tion. Therefore, remember to elimi- 
nate conflicting colors and endeavor 
to obtain close-up pictures which will 
emphasize the subject and also elimi- 
nate conflicting color areas. 

In thinking about color we have 
black at one end and white at another 
with the intermediate color spectrum 
between. With such a lineup we can 
select more emphasis in the red area 
or possibly we can use intermediate 
grays offset with a small portion of 
red, in order to secure simplicity and 
still produce a pleasing color picture. 
This gives us our second rule to 
think about—watch for the weight of 
color masses. A small red area will 
easily balance with a much larger 
area of gray or gray blues. In other 
words, we have what is known as 
active and passive color. 

A third point to remember in color 
photography is to keep color areas 
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“projectors for these pictures. 


a 
7 
in relationship to each other so that 
they will not conflict. A natural type 
of color picture can be obtained by 
keeping neutral colors dominant. On 
the other hand, active color pictures 
will include the bright colors, to- 
gether with active contrasts or diago- 
nal movements. But remember that 
these elements must relate to each 
other to make the final color picture. 

During the coming months the sea- 
son for outdoor color photography 
will be at its height. Now is the time 
to secure the proper 35mm camera 
equipment. In fact, it is possible to 
use a 35mm camera for color photog- 
raphy and a larger 24% x 2% camera 
such as the Rolleiflex or the Zeiss 
Super Ikonta B Camera for black and 
white exposures. In the 35mm field 
there are some excellent buys in the 
new Kodak 35 cameras which use 
35mm films. 

Once your color pictures have been 
made, the best ones should be selected 
and bound into the 2-inch glass slides 
for projection purposes. This makes 
a permanent protection for the films. 
There are a number of very good 
The: 
new Kodak Kodachrome Projector, 


’ 
f 


Eastman Kodak © 
This portrait of an Indian chief is an 


excellent example of the use of proper 
lighting and a K-2 filter. 


Model 2 which sells at $33.50 is one 
of the latest recommended projectors 
for showing color transparencies. 


WHAT FILM TO BUY 


One of the important questions for 
every camera user is, what is the 
best film for my use. In the field of 
miniature camera photography the 
Agfa Ansco Corporation, Bingham- 
ton, New York, have given their 
answer in the form of a very attract- 
ive 50-page illustrated booklet, “Se- 
lecting Your Miniature Camera 
Film.” Send 15 cents to this depart- 
ment and a copy will be mailed to 
you at once. 


Would you like a sixty page, illustrated 
book, entitled ‘‘Better Photography Made 
Easy”, to improve your hobby? Send fif- 
teen cents in stamps to cover handling and 
mailing to: W. D. ‘GS eso. 

MAGAZINE, 116 E. 16th St., N. ¥. C 
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THE VOIGTLANDER 
FOCUSING BRILLIANT 


A new type of camera which com- 
bines the large, bright finder of 
the popular Brilliant camera with 
the hair-sharp focusing of a Re- 
flex camera. Fitted with direct 
vision optical finder for fast-ac- 
tion pictures. Has an automatic 
film locking and counter device 
and a specially built-in compart- 
ment which holds a yellow filter 
and exposure meter. Both come 
with the camera. 

Takes pictures 2%%2% on No. 120 
Film ready for the photo album with- 
out enlarging. Has an F.4.5 Voigtar 


lens in Compur Shutter with speeds 
up to 1-1300-th part of a second. 


Price $42.50 


Carrying Case $6.75 
Trade in Your Old Camera 


Send for Booklet T.F.O. 
Mail Orders Filled 


WILLOUGHBYS 


World’s Largest Exclusive Camera 
upply House 


110 WEST 32nd ST., NEW YORK 


EUROPE « MEXICO 
eSOVIET UNION 


You see how life is really lived 
— you meet the people — you 
travel with companions of your 
own mental age in a small in- 
formal group — those things 
best done together are done co- 
operatively; otherwise you pur- 
sue your own interests—services 
are generously inclusive. 


SCANDINAVIA, SOVIET UNION, BALKANS 
‘} under leadership of Julien Bryan. 


London, 
Sweden, Aland Islands, Finland, Leningrad, 


§ alt Hey Rumania, Bulgaria, Dalmatian 
Be yn cc BL OS 
LAPLAND, FINLAND. 


PP INAVIA, 
Leader to be announced. Denmark, Sweden, 


er 
Norway, North Cape Cruise, Lapland, -Fin-- 
\ oe Beondons 


Optional extension to Soviet 
Sailing July 1. Back 
THE Sevier UNION (third season) under 
leadership of Robert Magidoff, an American 
a. resident in the Soviet Union for the 
ears. London, Copenhagen, Stock- 
heim, ‘We singfors, Leningrad, Moscow, Ukraine, 
Caucasus, Black Sea, Crimea. Sail- $498 
ing July 1. Back Sept. 5 


EUROPE FOR GIRLS IN THEIR TEENS 
econd season) under leadership of_ Mrs. 
Chartres, Tours, 
Chateaux of the Loire, Geneva, MOH TeUX, 
en, 
Hague, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Gothenburg, 
Li Oxford, Stratford, English Lakes. 
ar aaa 28. Back 
MEXICO IN PROGRESS (second season) 
under leadership of penuert Weinstock. An 
Sailing July 6. 


CYCLING IN SCANDINAVIA with short so- 
journs in England, Belgium, France, under 
leadership of Arthur Northwood, Jr., ex- 
Pres., National Student 
ily. Sailing June 27. 
Steamship passage Third Class 
except for ““Mexico in Progress.”” 
For information regarding itin- 
eraries, social and cultural pro- 
grams, etc., on these and other 
trips, address: 


E OPEN ROAD 


8 W.407"ST, y 


NEW YORK Dept..3 
Cooperating in the Soviet Union with 
Intourist 


“brand him as 


Federation. For 


THE STREETS ON JANUARY RIVER 
( Continued from page 34) 


years. They give fruit after the 
fourth year. In September they are 
covered with white, fragrant blos- 
soms. The flowers last but a few 
days. The green coffee berries grow 
in clusters near the leaves, and when 
they ripen they turn red. Then, men, 
women and children pick the berries 
by hand from the branches of the 
coffee trees in the fazenda. 

Now listen to other facts. This 
time touched ap by the fantasy of 
a Rio Seuhorita: 

“The color of coffee is not coffee 
color, Senhor, It is green.” 

“The flower of the coffee—did you 
ever see it?—is white and smells of 
jasmine.” . 

“We have so much coffee in Brazi 
that we make bricks of the green 
beans. Green bricks. We also throw 
millions of bags of coffee into the 
sea. The beauty of it is that the more 
coffee we drown the more money we 
make. The American market goes up. 
Our own market goes up. Somebody 
gets richer. The waste is a pity. But 
somebody gets richer just the same.” 
“Think of the coffee pickers, 
Senhor. Every red berry has been 
picked, one by one, by the slim fingers 
of the Brazilian girls. And what do 
they get for it? Less than a dime 
for a full day’s work. It sounds big 
though, for we count it in thousands 
of reis in our Brazilian money.” 


“Of course they don’t lose courage,” 
goes on your beautiful informer. 
“Nothing can destroy our courage in 
Brazil. Not even politics. You build 
yourself a bungalow of coffee bricks. 
It has a wide veranda and it is beauti- 
ful. If a fellow sets fire to his bunga- 
low, if it gets on fire by itselfi—it is 
all the same—everybody in the neigh- 
borhood gets intoxicated with the cof- 
fee aroma. The firemen go crazy trying 
to get near the coffee bricks. They 
want, and they don’t want to put the 
fire out. They just go crazy. They 
laugh all over. And you have to give 
them some coffee to drink before 
they will do their job, of fire-fight- 
ing.” 

“The insurance company pays the 
owllers no insurance. They send him 
to jail for a short while and they 
coffee roaster. He 
doesn’t mind that! What is the dif- 
ference what he is called? Will you 
tell me, Senhor? The fun is worth 
ihe 

This kind of chatter can go on the 
whole afternoon, as long as the sun 
is up and the waiter keeps on bring- 
ing demi-tasses, for which you pay 
a few hundred reis each. 

The inhabitants of January River 
are rich in color, rich in talk and rich 
in imagination. They are in love with 
their beautiful city and they urge you 
to see everything, 

When I was urged to visit the 
world-famous Botanical Garden I 
thought, at first, it was unnecessary. 
A few minutes’ drive in any direction 
from the Avenida Rio Branco had 
brought me into the jungle with all 
its wealth of animals and vegetation. 
Monkeys, deer and parrots are so 
accustomed to the presence of people 
that they stop in front of you to be 
fed, like animals in a zoo. Hundreds 
of species of butterflies flit about 
tamely. I measured one with a wing 
expanise*of six inches. 


However, I went to the Botanical 
Garden, and walked through a natu- 
ralist’s dream of marvels in tree and 
bloom and leaf. There was a Regia 
water lily, with leaves measuring five 
feet in diameter. There were rubber 
trees, laden with lianas and other 
flowery, perfumed vines. I walked 
down the Avenue of Royal Palms—- 
each tree a hundred feet high, thin 
at the bottom, and thick at the top. 


To see Rio, you are told, Rio de 
Janeiro as a whole, you must get to 
the summit of Sugar Loaf. 


It is good to save that expedition 
until you have had your fill of the 
luxuries of the center of the city. 
On the way to Sugar Loaf, you are 
given an eyeful of the pitiful squalor 
of poor Cariocas, who live in rags 
on some of the beautiful green hills 
overlooking the sea. And the miser- 
able fishermen are pointed out to you, 
going “gaily” about their business, 
flanked by the half-naked children in 
Guanabara Bay. See how picturesque 
they are in their tin shacks! If the 
sight of such utter deprivation makes 
you sad, wait until you get to the 
top of Sugar Loaf—the pride of 
Brazil. From there, everything looks 
wonderful. The poverty, the rags, the 
luxury, the lavishness, the tin shacks 
and the mansions all blend into a 
panorama of breathless loveliness that 
is the spirit of life in Rio, 

You will not forget the inimitable 
view of Rio and its amazing. Bay 
from Sugar Loaf, nor will you forget 
the little journey up to tae summit. 
You get into a tiny car hanging from 
a cable line, and start going almost 
straight up. The wind swings the 
conveyance and its dozen or so flying 
passengers. I imagine that it is like 
being in a parachute, except that you 
are going up instead of down, In a 
few minutes you land on a bare rock 
to breathe and stretch before climb- 
ing into the next carriage that is to 
proceed to the summit. This last part 
of the trip is the most exciting. The 
carriage shakes so badly that you 
are certain the cable line will give 
way any second, although it never 
does. You feel that you have been 
in the air for half a lifetime, but the 
entire distance is only 1,200 feet above 
the sea. 


The summit of Sugar Loaf is the 
only natural spot in Rio that is bare 
of vegetation, and it is strange to 
perch on its baldness and survey the 
curiously shaped islands and moun- 
tains surrounding the city, richly 
colored with all the shades of green 
which goes into the landscape of the 
tropics, 


The higher mountains of Corco- 
vado and the more distant Tijuca 
crown the enchanted bay of Rio, You 
sit in the restaurant on top of the 
naked rock of Sugar Loaf, shielded 
by a parasol from the burning sun. 
Little cups of coffee are brought to 
you, and between sips you keep your 
eyes on the wide, straight Avenida 
Rio Branco which stretches, in full 
view, down below. You can see the 
crowded movement of the motor cars 
on the streets, and in the ornamental 
bay the tiny transatlantics come and 
go, carrying new and eager visitors 
to Rio and reluctant travelers away 
from it. 
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MAKE ‘FAIR’ PICTURES 
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take a WESTON along! 


Don’t return from the fair and find that 
many of the pictures you took are worth- 
less or disappointing . . . incorrectly ex- 
posed. Before you start your trip, get a 
WESTON Exposure Meter. Then you can 
be sure that every still or movie you take, 
even your color pictures, will be brilliant 
and. life-like . . . pictures you’ll treasure 
and be proud to show. This tiny and inex- 
pensive meter tells exactly what camera 
settings to use for any picture, in or out- 
of-doors. Used by amateurs everywhere. 
See the WESTON at your dealer’s today, or 
write immediately for complete details. 
Weston Electrical Instrument Corporation, 
653 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


| WESTON 


are collaborating with the Golden 

Gate International Exposition on 
San Francisco Bay to make this the 
grandest year ever to visit this glamor- 
ous country. 
Go ROCK ISLAND—fine air-condi- 
tioned trains daily—de luxe GOLDEN 
STATE LIMITED —luwxury-economy 
CALIFORNIAN. Return by any other 
route of your choice, at NO EXTRA 
FARE. Thus, you will really 
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Tourist Glass Is Top 


You'll be astonished at your sea-going 
appetite and delighted with the fine food 
with which we cater to it... 
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AUSTRALIA 
Australian National Travel Assn., 
510 West 6th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Nova Scotia Gov. Bureau of Infer. 
6 East 45th St. New York, N. Y. 


etay oéae Visit Sweden’s romantic 
a) <es : 
~éee medieval castles and lovely 
= Chateau country...colorful 
Dalecarlia where quaint traditions and 
bright national costumes bring bygone 


BERMUDA 
Bermuda Development Board, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SCOTLAND 
Associated British Rys., 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Good companions and the fun of run- 
of-the-ship privileges explain why this is 
THE VALUE on the North Atlantic. Sail 
the friendly, modern, 1 Class way. 


For full details write for beautifully 


illustrated color booklet V. RED STAR 
LINE, 17 BATTERY PL., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


centuries to life...age-old Visby, city 


CUBA 


of ruins and roses...gay and modern 
Stockholm, most beautiful of Europe’s 
capitals. These and other sights await 
you in peaceful Sweden...a land of 
tranquil beauty, enhanced by the 
mystic twilight of the midnight sun. 
%* Sweden is the gateway to the Scan- 
dinavian wonderlands and the Baltic 
region. Convenient connections from 
England and the Continent. Eight 
days direct from New York in modern 
Swedish liners * This will be a Scan- 
dinavian Travel Year, so book early. 


Ask your travel agent or us for 
“LANDS OF SUNLIT NIGHTS” 


free booklet suggesting delightful Scandi- 
navian tours. Please mention Dept. 4A. 


SWEDISH TRAVEL 
INFORMATION BUREAU 
630 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


You want an itinerary planned by special- 
ists. You want good service in Scandinavia. 
Then take a SUNLIT NIGHTS TOUR— 
your guarantee of an enjoyable trip. Ar- 
ranged by Scandinavia's foremost travel 
organizations—advisors to American tray- 
ellers for 18 years. 
Join our fourth annual Escorted Ideal Tour 
—departure guaranteed. Or 


take an Independent Tour ‘we, 

yd 
to suit your purse and taste. ote 
Ask your travel agent for a —3NIGHTS— — 
SUNLIT NIGHTS TOUR- “Apueo 


conducted or independent. pias: 


SCANDINAVIAN-BALTIC 


TRAVEL BUREAU, INC., 630 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 
14 Offices in Scandinavia - Affiliated with the 
Official Swedish Travel Information Bureau 
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IRELAND 
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ITALY 
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626 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
604 Montgomery St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 


JAMAICA 
Jamaica Tourist Bureau, 
230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


JAPAN 
Japan Tourist Bureau, 
551 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
1151 So. B’way, Los Angeles, Calif. 


MEXICO 
National Railways of Mexico, 
201-L N. Wells Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


CAN.-NEW BRUNSWICK 
New Brunswick Tourist Bureau, 


. 39-B King St., Fredericton, N.B. Can. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
Newfoundland Information Bureau, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


NORWAY 
Norwegian Travel Inf. Office, 
580 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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ARIZONA-PHOENIX 
Phoenix Arizona Club, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


ARIZONA-TUCSON 
Tucson Sunshine Club, 
Tucson, Ariz. 


CALIFORNIA 
All Year Club of So. Calif., 
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Bureau of State Publicity, 
Conservation Dept., Albany, N. Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
North Carolina Conservation Dept., 
Raleigh, N. C. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Pennsylvania State Publicity Com. 
Dept. TR., Harrisburg, Pa. 


PUERTO RICO 
Puerto Rican Inst. of Tourism, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


WEST MICHIGAN 
West Michigan Tourist & Resort 
Assn., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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STAR LINE 
(ARNOLD BERNSTEIN LINE) 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, 


Exposition - minded visitors to the 
Pacific Coast this year should ex- 
perience the glamour of the Great 
Southwest desert country and the 
subtropic beauty and historic charm 
of San Diego, where California 
began and Mexico begins on the 
“Harbor of the Sun.” 

By going direct to 
San Diego, you can 
then follow the shores of 
the Blue Pacific five or 
six hundred miles through 
the Southern California 
of your dreams. 


FREE FOLDER 
Send for FREE illustrated 
Folder, “Trail of the 
Padres” .. for de- 
tailed adventure. 
Rail and high- 

way infor- 
mation. 


Address Room 58 
San Diego | 
California Club 


HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA 


BELGIUM and HOLLAND 


. 9, 10—“Ducasse 4 Godets” Féte at 
| yuden ' 

ee Carillon Concerts Every Saturday 
and Sunday until November at St. Trond 
May 8—Procession of the Holy Blood at 

Bruges : : 

be: 13 to 29—Spring Festival at The 
| gue ~ 


t = a sy 

May 20, 21—Water Carnival at Liége 

June to Sentember—Carillon Concerts at 
Ghent and Antwerp : 

fume 4—St. Waudru Procession and Battle 
of the Dragon at Mons | J 

| Folklore Féte of the Ancient Guild of 

) Crossbowmen at Genck 

une 20 to 25—Peony Show at Boskoop 

jue 22 to 25—World Billiard Champion- 
ship at Liége 

uly 2—Blessing of the Sea at Ostend 

fay 16 to 23—Fétes at Ghent and Tongres 

August 26—Wedding of tne Giants at Ath 


_ FRANCE 


_ Georges 

May 6 to 8—Festivals of Joan of Arc at 
‘Orléans, Amiens and Domremy 

May 14—National Joan of Arc Festival 
May 19—Pardon of St. Yves at Treguier ; 
_ Fétes at Audenge and Beauregard | 
May 24, 25—Fétes of Les Saintes-Maries 


Rice er ee tare 

ay “ia 29—Pardon of the Birds at Qxim- 
erle / 

rane 4—Grand Prix of the Riviera Ski 

at Auron ; 

une 18—Grand Steeplechase at Auteuil 

une 23, 24—-Fétes of St. Jean at St. Jean- 
de-Luz, Amiens, Mulhouse and Allauch 

june 25—Grand Prix of Paris at Long- 


Cc m, . . 
7th Rational Wine Festival at Beziers- 
Montpellier i é 
_ Automobile Gastronomic Rally of Nor- 

“mandy at Dieppe | 
uly 2—Pardons at Guincamp, Penmarch, 
Baud, Berck-Plage and Kerfeunteun 
July 9—Dom Perignon Festival at Haut- 


villiers 
July 14—Bastille Day, preceded by La Re- 
traite aux Flambeaux in Paris 
July 26—Pardon of Ste. Anne at Fouesnant 
and Ste. Amne d’Auray 
Aug. 6—Blessing of the Sea at Douarnenez 
Pardon at Huelgoat 
pe 2 16—Dance of the “Bakuber’’ at the 
estival of St. Roch 
Aug. 15—Assumption Day. Pardons at 
uimper, Le Folgoet, Penmarch, Plou- 
gastel, Roumengol and other towns in 
Brittany : 
20—Festival of the ‘‘Blue Nets’ at 
mearneau 
Aug, 23 to 27—International Ternis Tour- 
“nament at Vichy 
Aug. 27—Pardon of Ste. Anne de-la-Palud 
ssions at Boulogne, Fionfleur and 
Chateauneuf : 
Grand Prix at Deauville c 
N.B.—The fountains in Versailles play on 
May 14, June 4, July 2 and 16, Aug. 6, 
Sept. 3 and October 1. Those in the 
Trianon play May 21, June 18, July 16, 
Aug. 20 and Sept. 17 . 


_ GERMANY - 


: 4 
Apr. 5 to May 7—Exposition at Diisseldorf 


pr. 8 to 10—Historical Plays at Rothen- 


burg ‘ 
\pr. Osta Leonardi’s Ride at Furth-im- 


Wa ; 
Apr. 21 to May 7—xposition at Leipzig 
Apr. 22 to Oct. 8—Reich Garden Show at 
Stuttgart : 
May 6—Walpurgis Festivals at Brocken 
_and Thale 

Spring Dancing Tournament at Baden- 


aden 
May 14 to 21—Beethoven Festival at Bonn 
_ Theater Festival until the 31st at Cologne 
May 25 to 30—Centennial of the Kurhesse 
ingers’ Association at Kassel 
May 28 to 30—International Motorboat Re- 
-gatta at Vienna 
May 29—Historical Goat Auction at Lam- 
brecht . 
june 3—Asparagus 
Schwetzingen 
fune 6 to 12International Agricultural 
_ Congress at Dresden 
June 10—“Rhine in Flames” at Duisburg 
une 18—International Rowing Regatta at 
Vienna 


People’s Festival at 


at Mainz 

june 24 to 28—German Choral Music Fes- 

_ tival at Graz, Styria 

fg eben Defby at Hamburg 

_ Rowing Regatta at Frankfort-on-Main 

une 26 to July 24—Marburg Festivals 
ly 1 to 10—Popular Festival at Dresden 


3, 4—Largest Horse Fair in Europe at 
lau, East Prussia # 


4 to 23—International Riding, Jump- 
nd Driving Tournament at Aachen 


July 16 

is 4 ia: f 

_20—Rhoen Gliding Competition on the 
isserkuppe 

ternational Motor Car Races at 


une 23 to 30—Gutenberg Festival Week | 


Neurburgring 

July 25 to Aug. 28—Wagner 
Bayreuth 

July. 30 to Sept. 6—The Salzburg Festival 

Aug. 2—Hindenburg Commemoration at 
Tannenberg 

Aug. 6—Lake Festival at K6nigs and Hin- 


Festival at 


ter Lakes, Berchtesgaden 
Aug. 20—International Dance Tournament 
for Professionals at Bad Pyrmont 
German Fair of the East until the 23rd 
at Konigsberg 
International Students World Games un- 
til the 27th at Vienna 
Aug. 27 to 31—Autumn Fair at Leipzig 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Apr. 3—Opening of the Shakespeare Drama 
Festival at Stratford-on-Avon 

Apr. 6—‘‘Royal Maundy” Ceremony at 
Westminster Abbey, London 

Apr. 21, 22—International Grand Prix Mo- 
tor Racing at Cork 

Apr. 23 to May 28—Music Festival at 
London 

Apr. 24 to 29—Manx Music Festival, Isle 
of Man 

May 1—May Morning at Oxford 

May 1 to 6—Hard Court Tennis Champion- 
ships of Great Britain at Bournemouth 

May 2 to 6—Royal Dublin Society’s Spring 
Show and Irish Industries Fair, Dublin 

May 13—Polo Matches for the Whitney 
Cup at Roehampton 

May 14—Blessing of the Fishing Fleet at 
Hastings 

May 17 to 19—Royal Horticultural Society 
Show at London 

May 18 to June 3—Royal Naval Military 
and Air Force Tournament at London 

May 24—The Derby at Epsom 

May 29—Morris Dances at Bampton 

June 1 to July 15—Glyndebourne Opera 
Festival at Lewes : 

June 7 to 10; also 13 to 17—Military 
Searchlight Tattoo at Aldershot 

une 8—“Trooping the Colour,” London 
une 8 to 10—Royal Horse Show at Rich- 


mond 

June 10—Opening of Music and Drama 
Festival at Canterbury 

June 13 to 16—Royal Ascot Week 

June 20 to 23—The Highland Show at 
Edinburgh 

June 24—Greyhound Derby at London 

June 26 to July 8—Lawn Tennis Cham- 
pionships at Wimbledon 


~Jtine 28 to July 1—Royal Regatta at Hen- 


ley-on-Thames 

June 20 to July 11—The Clyde Yachting 
Regatta at Dunoon 

July 3 to 7—Open Golf Championship at 
St. Andrews 

July 4 to 8—Royal Agricultural Society of 
England Centenary Show at Windsor 

July 5—The Tynwald Ceremony on the 
Isle of Man 

July 8 to 15—Pageant at Kenilworth Cas- 
tle, Warwickshire 

July 17—Swan Upping at Vintry Wharf, 
London : é 

July 17 to 29—Dolmetsch Music Festival 


at Haslemere 
July 18 to Aug. 13—Festival of All the 
5—Royal 


Arts at Bath 

July 29 to Aug. 

Cowes, Isle of Wight i 
Military Searchlight Tattoo at Tidworth, 
near Salisbury : 

Aug. Z—International Grand Prix Motor 
kacing at Limerick f 
International Athletics Meeting at Lon- 

don 
Welsh. National Eisteddfod until the 12th 
at Denbigh 

Aug. 8—Lammas Market and Fair at St. 
Andrews 

Aug. 8 to 11—Royal 
Horse Show 

Aug. 16—Sheep Dog Trials at Aberystwyth 

Aug. 18, 19—Highland Games at Inverness 

Aug. 19—International Ulster Grand Prix 
for Motor Cycling at Belfast ‘ 

Aug. 25, 26—Cowal Highland Gathering at 
Dunoon, Scotland 

Aug. 26—Riding of the Marches at Irvine, 
Scotland 
Se ait ae of the Great Fair at Car- 

isle 


Regatta at 


Dublin Society’s 


ITALY 
Apr. 8—The “‘Scoppio del Carro” at Flor- 


ence 

Apr. 12 to 27—International Sample Fair 
at Verona 

Apr. 20 to May 10—Performances of Eu- 
ripides’ plays at the Greek Theater in 
Syracuse 

Apr. 27 to June 8—May Music Festival at 
Florence 

May 7—Feast of St. Nicholas at Bari 

May 18—Festival of the Cricket at Florence 

May “28—Whitsunday. Festival of Monte 
Vergine at Naples. Festival of the Dove 
at Orvieto 

May 29—Festival of the “Divino Amore” 
at Rome 

June 8—Corpus Christi, celebrated espe- 
cially at Assisi, Genzano and Orvieto 

June 9 to 26—Fair of the Three Venetias 
at Padua 

June 24—Feast of St. John at Rome 
“Calcio” at Florence 

June 29—Feast of St. Peter at Rome 
The “Vow” at Assisi 

July 2—The Palio at Siena; also Aug. 16 

July 15—Feast of Santa Rosalia at Palermo 

July 17—Festival of the Redeemer at Venice 

July 30—Automobile Races at Leghorn 

Aug. 1, 2—Feast of the Pardon of Assisi 

Aug. 5—Festival of the Madonna of the 
Snow at Rome 

Aug. 7—Giostra del Saracino at Arezzo 

Aug. 8 to 31—International Cinematographic 
Show at Venice 

Aug. 14—Procession of the “Cero’”’ at Siena 


Aug. 15—Feast of the Assumption, espe- 
cially celebrated at Orvieto 
Aug. 31 to Sept. 14—World’s Fencing 


Championship at Merano 

N.B.—Opera performances are given at 
Bologna, Como, Cremona, Milan, Naples, 
Palermo, Rome, Trieste, Turin and Ve- 
rona throughout the summer. 


LUXEMBOURG 


May 30—St. Willobrod’s Dancing Festival 
at Echternach 


MEXICO 


Apr. 25—St. Mark’s Day celebrated espe- 
cially in villages named San Marcos 

May 1 to 8—Festival of Cinco de Mayo at 
Acapulco 

May 3—Day of the Holy Cross, celebrated 
especially at Amatlan, Vera Cruz 

May 5—National Holiday commemorating 
the victory of the Mexicans over the 
French, celebrated especially at Pefion 

June 8—Juego de los Voladores at Pa- 
pantla, Vera Cruz 

June 24—Festival of St. John the Baptist 
in all Indian villages 


‘July 8—Plume Dance at Teotitlan del Valle, 


Oaxaca 

July 16—Fiesta of the Virgen del Carmen 
in Oaxaca 

July 19—Harvest Festival in Juchitan, Te- 
huantepec 

July 24—Dances of the Moors and Chris- 
tians at Torreon on the feast of St. 
James 

Aug. 1—Festival at Saltillo; also on Aug. 6 

Aug. 2—Fair at Tulancingo, Hidalgo, with 
bull fights and native dances 

Aug. 8—Festival at San Lorenzo, Chi- 
huahua 

Aug. 10—Celebration of the 
Amozoc”’ at Amazoc, Puebla 

Aug. 15—Feast of the Assumption at Hua- 
mantla, Tlaxcala 


POLAND 


Apr. 30—Opening of the International Fair 
at Poznan 

May 28, 29—Fétes of the Pardon of Pente- 
cost at Czestochowa, Lowicz, Kalwarja- 
Zebrzydowska and Studzieniczna 
International Fair of Silesia until June 

11 at Katowice 

June 2 to 24—Festival at Cracow 

June 8 to 10—Grand Prix of Poland Auto- 
mobile Races at Warsaw 

June 24—Pardon of St. John and Annual 
Fair at Lowicz 

June 29—Festival of the Sea at Gdynia 
Pardon of St. Peter at Wilno 

July 12—Orthodox Pardon of St. Peter and 
St. Paul at Worochta 


“Rosario de 


Aug. 12 to 15—Grand Fétes and Pardons 
of the Assumption at Czestochowa, Pie- 
kary, Kalwarja-Zebrozydowska and Ludz- 
mierz 

Aug. 15 to Sept. 5—Annual Fair at Pinsk 

Aug. 24 to 27—-Grand Pardon of Notre 
Dame at Czestochowa 

Aug. -28—Orthodox Pardon at 


3 Poczajow 
and Zabie 


SCANDINAVIA 


Apr. 15 to 23—‘‘Ling Week’ at Gothen- 
burg, Sweden 

May 12 to Aug. 1—Midnight Sun Visible 
in Norway 

May 12 to 21—Swedish National Fair at 
Gothenburg, Sweden 

May 13—Floral Festival at Helsinki and 
Turku, Finland 

June 6—Flag Day in Sweden 


June 17, 18—Choral Festival at Vaasa, 
Finland 
ee Hameenlinna, Finland, until the 


June 27—International Yachting Cup Races 
Open at Hanko, Norway * “ 

July 8, 9—Drama Festival at 

' Renee 

July 16—Gold Cup Yacht R O 
Helsinki, aE, Bie patie ee 

July 17—Openine of the Hammerfest Ex- 
hibition, Norway 

July 20 to ee oe Physical Culture 
ongress an nternational G ti 
Camp at Malmo, Sweden ae as 

Aug. 5 to 13—Swedish Industries Fair at 
Malmo 


Ramsele, 


SWITZERLAND 


Apr. 10—Easter Ski Contests at Davos and 
Murren 

Apr. 15, 16—Spring Ski Festival at Arosa 

Apr. 17 or 24—The “Sechselauten” at 
Zurich 

Apr. 30 or May 7—Open-air Parliaments 
at Glarus, Appenzell, Hundwil, Wil-near- 
Stans and Sarnen 

May 6—Opening of the Swiss National Ex- 
position at Zurich : 

May 13, 14—International Balloon Race at 

eu 
ay 13 to 15—Bernese Cantonal Singin 
Festival at Thun ate 

May 26 to June 4—Vaudois Wine Fair at 
Vevey 

June 3 to 5—Federal Yodeling Festival at 
Zurich 

June 8—Corpus Christi Processions in Cos- 
tume at Fribourg, Einsiedeln, Appenzell 
and in the Létschen Valley 

June 24, 25—Swiss Accordian 
Zurich 

July 3 to 11—International Shooting Match 
at Lucerne 

July 8 to 16--International Horse Show 
and Jumping Competitions at Lucerne 

July 9 and succeeding Sundays throughout 
July and August— Open-air Performances 
of “William Tell” at Interlaken 

July 16—Annual Summer Ski Races on 
Jungfraujoch 

July 31 to August 3—International Sailing 
Regatta on Lake of St. Moritz 

Aug. 7 to 12—“Tour of Switzerland” Bi- 
cycle Race from Zurich 


Days at 


UNITED STATES 


Golden Gate Exposition at Treasure Island, 
San Francisco 

Apr. 1, 2—Ski 
Hood, Oregon 

Apr. 8 to 24—North Carolina Garden Club 
Tour 

Apr. 9—Faster Sunrise Services, especially 
on Mt. Davidson, San Francisco, and 
Moravian Service at Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina 

Apr. 10—Egg Rolling on the White House 
Lawn, Washington, D. C. 

Apr. 17 to 19—Southern Paper Festival at 
Savannah, Georgia 

Apr. 22, 23—Spring Flower 
Diego, California 
“Ramona” at Hemet, California 

Apr. 24 to 29—Garden Week, Virginia 

Apr. 27 to 30—Spring Garden Show, Oak- 
land, California 

Apr. 28—18th Annual Rose Show, Thomas- 
ville, Georgia 

Apr. 28 to May 7—House and Garden 
Tours of Maryland 

Apr. 30—Opening of the 
New York City 

May 1—Corn Dance at San Felipe, New 
Mexico 

May 2, 4, 8, 10, 12, 15 and 17—Wagner 
Festival in Connection with World’s Fair, 
New York City 

May 2, 4, 10, 11, 17 and 24—Pilgrimages 
to Historic Libraries of New Jersey 

May 3—Relay Races at Taos, New Mexico 

May 6—Kentucky Derby, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky 

May 11 to June 7—Spring Steeplechase, 
Belmont Park, Long Island 

May 12 to 21—Golden Gate International 
Exposition Rodeo, San Francisco 

May 20, 21—Jumping Frog Jubilee, Angel’s 
Camp, California 2 
Spring Hunter Trials and Horse Show, 
Sacramento, California 

May 30—International Automobile 
Races at Indianapolis, Indiana 


Championships on Mt. 


Show, San 


World’s Fair, 


Speed 


eee 
Discover the infinite charm of N.Y.K/s superbly modern motor liners that make your most sublime dreams of 
travel come true. Dance till the last twinkling note; mingle with the smart world of travelers; dine in a seventh 
heaven of epicurean delight; swim, in gleaming tiled pools; laze in pleasantly sophisticated lounges, Sur- 
rounded with the graciousness of things oriental, hospitality unchanging for centuries past, service Eastern in 
its understanding of the word, modern in its efficiency. @ Sail eastward or westward across the Pacific, 
encircle it, or voyage around the world.’ Visit fabled Japan...Manchoukuo...the Philippines... Australia... 
Malaysia...the Mediterranean...Europe. Go where you will, stop as you please...and the great fleet of N.Y.K. 
Line will be proud to introduce you to the wonders of the world...and to the pleasures of travel by N.Y.K. Line. 
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PACIFIC COAST TO JAPAN 


All Year round-trip fares: 


Ist Class . . . . from $595 Cabin Class . . from $46 
Qnd Class . . . from $359. ‘Tourist Cabin . from $24 


AROUND THE WORLD 
Cabin & Ist Class from$908 Tourist & 2nd Class from $54 


SEE YOUR OWN TRAVEL AGENT. . . or wei 
Department 20 N.Y.K. Line ... New York, 2 
Broadway .. . San Francisco, 551 Market Stre 
Seattle, 1404 Fourth Avenue... Chicago, 3 
No. Michigan Ave. , . . Los Angeles, 518 We 
6th St... . or any Cunard White Star Ltd. offic 


Wo Rep 


